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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue northern half of Italy is now recognized as a kingdom 
under King Victor Emmanuel; the consolidation has been ac- 
complished. The protests which have been lodged against it 
have almost the effect of an action in our law courts to test a 
title, and confirm it. The kingdom is founded with the direct 
participation of the Emperor Napoleon, whose acceptance of 
Savoy and Nice renders him a guarantor of the tenure of north- 
ern Italy. And Lord John Russell has announced, in Parlia- 
ment, that Queen Victoria’s Government recognizes the new 
kingdom. This, indeed, is a fresh starting-point in the history 
of Italy and of Europe. 

The Austrian Government has protested; the ex-Grand Duke 
of Tuscany has followed the Imperial example ; the Pope has 
fulminated an excommunication. But for the Government of 
the Austrian Emperor to ‘‘ protest,” without venturing to do, is 
in itself an admission that Austria cannot practically gainsay the 
establishment of a solid and strong Italian State, in the very 
region where she has been accustomed to play the despot in tem- 
poralities and patron of the Pope. As to the protest of the poor 
Grand Duke, it is simply an incident in the biography of ex- 
royalty, of little more than an obscure personal interest. And, 
while the Pope has launched the thunderbolt of excommunica- 
tion with an histrionic air of boldness, there is a certain uncon- 
cealed timidity in the method of the action which shows that 
Rome knows itself to be not infallible in these political affairs. 
The Pope has issued a major excommunication against those who 
oppose his authority and deprive the Roman Government of its 
possessions; but the document is without name. It is, indeed, 
directed against everybody, with the usual effect, that, ‘“‘ what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” So the Govern- 
ment at Turin, as well as the people of Romagna and Tuscany, 
read the instrument with cold indifference. 

There has been some further circulation of documents respecting 
the questions of Switzerland and Savoy. A few days since there 
was a talk of a Congress in London on the subject of Switzer- 
land and her neutrality ; but the Powers are evidently impressed 
with the idea, first, that were they to arrive in London they 
might not agree upon the subject of Switzerland ; and, secondly, 
that if they were to agree upon that subject, they could not 
avoid proceeding to others more important, more urgent, and 
more difficult. The people of Savoy appear to have viewed the 
final acts of annexation with passive indifference, slightly in- 
elining among the friends of France to a festive turn, half 
ashamed of itself, and amongst the opposite party to a gloomy 
sulking ; but really the great body of the people seem to be very 
well content with their fate. Nor has the Emperor Napoleon 
neglected to conciliate the Powers, by an undertaking that he 
will renew, towards them and towards Switzerland, the self-same 
pledges of neutrality which were given by the late possessor of 
the territory. 

The French Government has taken pains to place its general 
position more intelligibly before the rest of Europe. It has been 
remarked that if the French frontiers were advanced towards the 
Alps, there were even stronger reasons for supposing that it 
might be advanced towards the Rhine and the Northern Sea. M. 
Thouvenel has issued a sort of circular despatch, explaining that 
France has not the motives for extending her frontiers towards 








Flanders and the Rhine ; and there are other reasons, not stated 
in the despatch of M. Thouvenel. Belgium would form a pro- 
vince more troublesome than welcome to the French Emperor ; 
and it is his manifest interest to leave it under the charge of an 
independent and responsible Sovereign. 

But the imputation which appears to have been most felt in 
Paris is, that the Emperor Napoleon has not acted with good 
faith in accepting the cession of Savoy after he had disclaimed it. 

We had, indeed, some time since anticipated this explanation. 
When the Emperor Napoleon undertook to free Italy of the 
Stranger from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic, there was an 
understanding between him and King Victor Emmanuel, that the 
ultra-Alpine territories of the House of Carignan should be trans- 
ferred to the French Crown. This understanding was not made 
public, because, it is truly remarked, it altogether depended upon 
the fortune of arms, and there would consequently have been 
a certain presumption in proclaiming any such prospective dis- 
posal of territory. After the peace of Villafranca, by which 
Piedmont acquired Lombardy alone, the question of Savoy fell to 
the ground ; and the Emperor showed his sincerity in abandon- 
ing that annexation, when he exerted himself so much, and for 
so long a time, to accomplish the Villafranca compact. When, 
however, Piedmont acquired, not only the minor Duchies, but 
Tuscany and Romagna, she obtained more than an equivalent for 
Venetia ; and the Emperor Napoleon thought France morally en- 
titled to the accession of territory which had been contemplated. 
King Victor Emmanuel admitted the claim, and carried it out 
forthwith. According to this explanation, the proceedings of the 
two Sovereigns with regard to Savoy, have varied, but have, 
throughout, been in principle consistr \ 





Parliament has dispersed for the present, receding to seashore 
delights and country duties. The Easter holiday began on 
Tuesday evening, when both Houses set themselves free. One 
of the latest discussions was on the best mode of conducting 
business, exemplified in a striking manner by an example of ob- 
struction. To forward measures of public interest they sat on 
Saturday ; on Monday they managed to adjourn the debate on 
the second reading of the Wine Licence Bill, until after Easter. 
The short debate was remarkable for the position taken up by 
Members of the Opposition. Mr. Ker Seymer appeared as a 
stout advocate of the measure, while Mr. Gathorne Hardy, late 
Under-Secretary of State, undertook to demonstrate the contra- 
dictory propositions that, as a financial measure, the reduction 
of the wine-duties will fail, while at the same time, and by that 
reduction, Mr. Gladstone will promote drunkenness throughout 
the land. Mr. Hardy also believes, contrary to the fact, that 
wine-consuming countries are as notorious for tippling as spirit- 
consuming countries. But Mr. Hardy is all for the manufacture 
of a moral people by those arts known to paternal despots, and 
hence he is for a very restrictive licence system, short of a Maine 
Liquor Law. Mr. Crook, who led the opposition, was in his 
place as a teetotal advocate; but what is Mr. Ayrton’s peculiar 
function in the matter ? whose interest does he represent ? Why 
should he stop the way with a motion for the adjournment of the 
debate ? 

Like the Wine Licence Bill, the Paper-duty Repeal Bill, the 
Customs Bill, and other measures of the Budget series, the Re- 
form Bills stand over until after Easter. The Income-tax and 
Stamp-duties Bills have received the Royal assent. 

The most useful discussion took place on the mode of conduct- 
ing business. The practice of absorbing the greater part of Fri- 
day evening in debates on the motion to adjourn until Monday 
has grown into an excess, and has practically reduced the time 
at the disposal of the Government to one day and a half in the 
week. At the same time, as Lord John Russell remarked, it has 
become the custom to throw all the burden of responsible legis- 
lation on the Ministry of the day. Increase of business, coupled 
with a decrease of time, produces great delay. Mr. Bouverie 
proposed a remedy, some time since, in the shape of a severe re- 
striction on the Friday privilege. But it is felt that these small 
debates are often of great interest, and very pertinent to the real 
business of Parliament, and so he failed, Then Mr. Paull sug- 
gested that Government should have Thursday, and give up Fri- 
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day. To this also objections were raised. Yet Government 
must get time somehow. Lord John Russell’s plan was simply 
to give Government Orders of the Day preeedence of Notices of 
Motion on Thursdays, from Easter until Whitsuntide. In point 
of fact, this was only asking the House to allow Ministers to dis- 
count their claim for time usually made at a later period. The 
independent Members and the Opposition leader stood out against 
a rational proposal, distasteful to talking men of all parties. Sir 
George Grey, for the Government, suggested a compromise, 
giving the Government the Thursday but giving private Mem- 
bers the Friday, thus throwing the loss of time upon them. But 
so indisposed were the Opposition to facilitate business, that they 
divided the Flouse twice upon the question, Happily they were 
defeated on both occasions. It would be well, however, that 
Ministers should close with Mr. Walpole’s suggestion, and ap- 
point a Committee to revise the mode of conducting business, and 
bring it into harmony with the circumstances under which the 
business has to be conducted. Forms and modes are of vast im- 
portance to the well-working of the constitutional machine, now 
encumbered with more burdens than ever. 





Carlism has raised its head again in Spain. Taking advan- 
tage of the absence of O'Donnell, with the best troops of the 
country in Africa, General Ortega, Captain-General of the Be- 
learic Isles, instigated, it is said, by Cabrera, has carried a part 
of his garrison into Valencia or Catalonia, and raised the stand- 
ard of the Pretender. The troops, as soon as they were made 
acquainted with the object of their general, refused to obey him, 
so says an official telegram, but, as they did not arrest him, he 
escaped. The prospects of the insurrection are not, therefore, 
very hopeful ; and the whole enterprise wears the appearance of 
insanity. Dut the result of Spanish outbreaks can never be pre- 
dicted, and nobody will be surprised if Ortega succeeds in rais- 
ing a civil war. 

The peace made with the Moors by Marshal O’Donnell has 
given dissatisfaction, because it stipulates for the surrender of 


Tetuan, throws the task of chastising the Kabyles upon the | 


Spaniards, and extorts only four hundred instead of five hun- 
dred millions indemnity. A war began in injustice, with im- 
practicable objects, can only have an unsatisfactory ending. 


The chronic strife in Mexico has assumed some prominence. | 


Miramon, the Conservative, has besieged Juarez, the Liberal, in 
Vera Cruz. 
damaging to Miramon. 
this phase of the war is the capture of two steamers by the 
United States ships of war. These steamers, coming from Ha- 
vannah, in aid of Miramon, refused to show their colours, and 
fired on a boat sent from the Saratoga. In a short space they 
were captured, 

The revenue department of the British empire exhibits just at 
present some phenomena as instructive as they are striking. The 
revenue-returns for the year ending at the close of March pre- 
sent the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the vast total of 
71,000,000/. ; an immense increase upon the previous year, and 
an excess over his own estimate of one million anda half 
sterling. The fourpence additional income-tax, which was to 
have been such a failure in the calculations of some vaticinators, 
has returned more than he reckoned on. Concurrently with this 
magnificent productivity in the public revenue, the state of trade 
is sound; stocks are reported to be low, and there is a general 
movement in the direction of more active trading. 

The export of cotton from the United States is so considerable 
as to have exceeded the export of the previous corresponding 
half-year, by more than five millions sterling. The Americans 
profit by the export, and so do the British ; for the supply was 
needed. A single incident will show at once the pressure upon 
our cotton-manfacturers, and the advantage which they obtain 
through free trade. They have lately been buying up spun 
cotton yarn from the manufacturers of Rouen, to be woven in our 
own cotton districts. Observe. The cotton was carried over 
from the United States to France in protected ships, worked up 
by protected spinners, and carried back to England by a second 
voyage ; yet it pays our manufacturers better than it would have 
paid the French, who were glad to sell it. Yet they enjoy a 
market ‘‘ protected” by exclusive duties ; we have a market open 
to all the world. And therefore, as we have before had occasion 
to remark, with regard to the corn-trade, all the world comes to 
our market. 

We have a few more particulars respecting the measures ad- 
vanced by Mr. James Wilson for establishing the paper currency 
in India; and, hereafter, we shall be able to examine this more 
at leisure. We are well aware of the difficulties to be overcome 
in making the whole Native community fully understand the 
nature of the engine placed at their disposal. Meanwhile, how- 

ever, our private advices from those who are in no way depend- 


The siege is a pitiful affair, but it has been very | 
The incident which gives interest to | 





ent upon the Government, while they are thoroughly conversant 
with commercial affairs im Caleutta and Bombay, confirm our 
own opinion, that sooner or later the extreme value of a paper 
currency will be appreciated, even by the Native as much as by 
the European community. The very principles which we briefly 
indicate in a separate paper, on the excess of the revenue in Eng- 
land, are as applicable in India as much as in England. A 
paper currency is the master-key to every kind of commercial 
facility. The Finance Minister of India has taken his stand 
firmly on the solid ground of Peel’s financial policy. 

A deputation to Mr. Milner Gibson recalls attention to the 
frauds of trade. The system of uttering false marks and false 
labels has grown to a height which does not say much for mer- 
eantile and manufacturing morality. Reels of cotton, marked 
as containing 100 yards, are found to contain only 45, and 
parcels of jacconot, warranted to be 24 yards in length, are 
really only 18. These abominable frauds, and others coming 
within the same category, are a robbery of the retailer and the 
consumer; and Government is asked to support 2 measure, 
making it misdemeanour to rob and cheat all in the way of 
business. 


Debates out Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 





| _Hovsr or Lorps, Saturday, March 31. Royal Assent to the Consolidated Fund 

| (850,000/.) Bill, the Mutiny Bills, and the Endowed Schools Bill—Income-tax and 
Stamp Duties Bill read a first time. 

Monday, April2. Stamp Duties and Income-tax Bills read a second and third 





| time and passed. 
| Tuesday, April3. Royal Assent to Income-tax and Stamp Duties Bills—House 
adjourned until the 17th, 

Hovse or Commons, Saturday, March 31. Income-tax Bill read a third time and 
passed—Stamp Duties Bill read a third time and passed—Sir John Barnard’s Act 
| Repeal Bill read a first time. 
| Monday, April2. Business of the House ; Lord John Russell’s Motion—Customs 
| Acts; Committee—Refreshment Houses and Wine, Licences Bill; debate on second 

reading adjourned, 

Tuesday, April 3. Electoral Returns ; Sir John Pakington’s Question—Customs 
| Billcommitted pro formé—House adjourned until the 16th, 

Wire Licences. 

The debate on the second reading of the Refreshment Houses and 
| Wine Licences’ Bill, adjourned on the 16th of March, was resumed on 
| Monday, by Mr. Croox, who, as an advocate of the Temperance Socie- 
| ties, opposed the bill as one likely to promote intemperance, by facilita- 
ting the distribution of intoxicating drinks. He moved that the bill 
should be read a second time that day six months. 

Mr. W. D. Seymour seconded the amendment. As a lover of the 
| constitution, he implored the House not to sanction a piece of legislation 
which would introduce “ French police with French wine, and establish 
an inquisitorial system. 

Mr. Ker Srymer spoke emphatically in favour of the bill. It is the 
best part of the Budget. The present restrictive system does not check 
drunkenness. When the beershops are closed, the licensed victuallers can 
keep their houses open. It is an anomaly in England that you cannot 
get anything to drink in eating-houses. The question is “ shall the only 
path to wine be through the ginshop?” Mr. Seymer made a powerful 
attack upon the great beer and spirit interest, showed up the fallacies of 
their memorial to the Government, and characterized their opposition to 
the measure as a selfish opposition. 

Mr. Haxpy said he should support the amendment of Mr. Crook. He 
argued against the measure at great length, insisting that it would fail to 
produce revenue, that there is no call for it, that while it places an irre- 
sponsible power in the hands of magistrates and the police, which will 
make them odious, it will not enable them to check the establishment of 
disorderly houses. He objected to freedom of trade in liquors, which he 
contended promoted vice; denied that wine-drinking countries are free 
from drunkenness; and warned Mr. Gladstone that if he wished to place 
his fame on a permanent footing, to build it on some better foundation 
than that of the establishment throughout the country of houses for 
facilitating the increase of the consumption of intoxicating liquors. 

On the motion of Mr. Ayrton, the debate was again adjourned. The 
term of the adjournment is the 19th of April. 


Business oF THE Hovse. 

| Lord Joun Russet, moved on Monday, that upon Thursday, after 
| Easter and until Whitsuntide, Government Orders of the Day shall have 
precedence of Notices of Motion. 

Colonel Wiison Patren, admitting that Friday, a Government day, 
is much taken up by private Members, thought it would be only fair to 
independent Members to defer the motion until a later period of the 
session. Mr. Liypsay took the same ground. Mr. Giapstone said the 
Government only desire to forward public business. There is the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill; that will occupy time in committee ; there are the financial 
measures; supply is backward; something, we presume, must be al- 
lowed for the second reading of the Reform Bill. Government will only 
have ten nights between Easter and Whitsuntide, and they want five 
more. Mr. Disraexi said he was disposed to facilitate public business, 
but Mr. Gladstone had offered no satisfactory reasons for the change pro- 
posed. It was an unreasonable demand, especially as evenings belonging 
to private Members have already been taken up. 

jord PALMERSTON admitted that all the Government measures, except 
the Reform Bill, have been fairly treated. The motion was made more 
for the convenience of the House than of the Government. If Thursdays 
were not given up, Members would have to sit late in the summer. 

Sir Joun Paxrncton hoped the Government would not press the mo- 
tion. He suggested a restriction on the desultory conversations that 
oceur on Friday evenings. Mr. Ricu, and Mr. Bentinck opposed, Mr. 
Cray and Colonel Frencu supported the motion. Mr. Drrprs suggested 
that the Government should take Thursday and give up Friday. Lord 
Stanxey objected to the motion, and showed that Government had 
already occupied nights belonging to private members, 
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Lord Joxn RussEit commented on the change in the course of busi- 








wee According to the old custom, the Government hardly ever brought in 
any measures. They proposed their Budget and their estimates at a certain 
iehad to bring in measures on any subject did so, Of late years, however, 
as everybody knew, the House had insisted that the Government should take 
up any important subject which happened to require legislation. He had 
tried in vain to resist the pressure; but the House had always said in such 
eases, ‘ This is a question for the Government, and it will be disgraceful in 
them if they do not deal with it.’ In that way, one subject after another 
was forced upon the Government, w ho were thus led to introduce many more 
measures than in former yeee, While, therefore, the number of Govern- 
ment measures had been largely increased by the compulsory pressure of the 
House, on the other hand, there was less time at their disposal. As his 
noble friend had shown, out of the five days, one and a half remained for the 
Government, and three and a half for private members, and thus, with 
three-fourths of the business to transact, Government was left with one- 
fourth of the time.” Lord John illustrated his argument with special in- 
stances, supplied by the notice paper. 

Mr. Wa.rote, although dissenting from the resolution, declared him- 
self to be much struck by what fell from Lord John Russell, and sug- 

ted that, after Easter, those who guide the deliberations of the House 
on either side, should consider whether any new arrangement can be 
made for the conduct of public business. 

The discussion went on. 
amendment to the effect that the words “and Notices of Motion shall 
have precedence over orders of the day on Fridays.” On a division, 
this amendment was adopted by 150 to 126. 


but there the duty of the Government ended, and members who | 
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rate, the total number of occupiers to that amount to be enfranchised under 
the Reform Bill, subject, of course, to further deductions to be made fos 
various causes connected with the qualification, 

The motion was of course agreed to. 





Tux Governuext Answer to M. Tuovvenet. 

On Monday, Lord Joun Russet laid on the table further correspon- 
dence relating to the affairs of Italy, saying :— 

“Sir, I wish to state shortly the general contents of those papers, and 
the present state of affairs, as far as, consistently with my public duty, I 
ean do so. We have thought it right to lay upon the table the corre spon- 
dence with M. Thouvenel, in answer to the pw which has already 
appeared in the public ae, That correspondence closes with a despateh 
ot M. Thouvenel, and the reply upon our part that we intend to keep the 
question of the neutralized parts of Savoy separate from the general ques- 
tion of the annexation of Savoy. There are likewise papers from Switzer- 
land, coutaining an appeal to the great Powers who signed the treaty of 


| Vienna, upon behalf of the neutrality of Switzerland, and asking those 


At length, Sir Grorcr Grey moved an | 


Another division was taken on the question whether the motion, as 


amended, should be agreed to. Motion carried by 142 to 117. 
In reply to Mr. Disxavwt, Lord Patmerston said he should, after the 


recess, take the Navy Estimates on Monday, Finance on Thursday, and | 


the Reform Bill on the following Monday. 
Tue ApsouRNMENT. 

Both Houses met on Tuesday, and sat for a short time to transact 
some necessary business. In the House of Lords the 
wholly formal. 

In the House of Commons there was a discussion of some little in- 
terest on the motion that the House should adjourn until the 16th. 

Sir Joun Pakineton made an inquiry respecting a return presented 
to the Ilouse, showing the numbers of houses in citics and boroughs and 
their rentals. His object was to show that the return was delusive, and 
that Lord John Russcll’s estimate of the numbers that would be added 
to the constituency under a 6/. qualification was delusive also. In 44 
boroughs the numbers of 10/. voters on the register exceeds the number 
of 10/. householders included in the return. He inferred that the 
number of voters added to the constituency under Lord John Russell's 
bill would be larger than Lord John anticipated. 

Mr. Cuances Vinuirrs said the return is one of the most complete 
and accurate ever presented to Parliament. The discrepancy referred to 
is very likely to exist. In many places the register has not been pro- 
perly revised for many years, and there would, therefore, remain upon it 
the names of persons who were dead or disqualified. There would also 
be upon it the names of others whose qualification was made up partly 
of a house and partly of land; and there would be in addition in some 
places the scot and lot voters. ‘These three causes would, he believed, 
fully account for the discrepancy in the case of all the 44 boroughs to 
which the right honourable baronet had referred. Great pains have 
been taken to get a return of all occupiers whose rates have been com- 
pounded for by their landlords, and only in a few boroughs, including 
some of the metropolitan boroughs, has it been found impossible to ob- 
tain alist. But additional returns are in course of being prepared, and 
he had no doubt that when the House resumed consideration of the Re- 
form Bill, it would have in its possession full and accurate information 
upon all points connected with the scope and effect of that measure. 

Mr. Epwin James said that, instead of 500, as stated in the return, 
there will be 5000 added to the constituency in his borough, Marylebone. 

Sir Grorcr Grey said the estimate was exaggerated. The Govern- 
ment bill will enfranchise only those tenants who occupied houses of a 


certain value, and who should not only become liable to the payment of 


rates, but should actually pay them. He reminded Sir John Pakington 
that a return, dated the 10th of March, had been produced since the re- 
tura to which he had adverted, was laid on the table. From this return, 
it appeared that no less than 50 boroughs had scot and lot voters, some 
very few, but a great proportion very many, and he was inclined to think 
that the majority of the 44 boroughs to which Sir John had referred 
were boroughs containing scot and lot voters. 

The discussion continued, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Mauiys, and other 
Members of the Opposition, insisting that the numbers added would be 
much greater than Lord John Russell stated. Sir Geonce Lewis de- 
scribed more fully how the return was obtained. 

The Government did not mean to take credit for doing what was their 
manifest duty, but the return now on the table was an attempt to lay before 
the House a complete statistical account of the basis on which it was pro- 
posed to found the new extended franchise. The instructions for making 
this return were very precise and detailed, and certainly the efforts made by 
the Government to obtain accurate information were unquestionably honest 
and sincere. The House would hardly suppose that ihe Government had 
had any sinister object in seeking for this information. The only infor- 
mation which it was possible for the Government to obtain, was an accurate 
abstract of the poor-rate books, and such the present return was. He wished 
the House clearly to understand what was the nature of that information. 
According to the existing law, the rate-book contained two columns, one 
showing the gross estimated rental. That column showed, or ought to show, 
the rent really paid for the tenement ; and it was his belief that in the great 
majority of instances it did fairly indicate the real rental. Perhaps Sir 
John Pakington had confounded two different things. The second column 
represented the rateable value upon which the rate was actually assessed, 
that being subject to certain oat deductions for repairs and insurance, so 
that it was considerably reduced from the gross estimated rental ; and it was 
also sometimes further reduced by improper deductions made by overseers. 
The rateable value did not exhibit the rental, but the first column did in 
the great majority of instances. It had been said that the return did not 
go low enough, and that the House did not know the total number of per- 
sons whose rental was 6/., because the rateable value was lower than the 
rent; but he thought that it would turn out on investigation that the ti- 
gures in this return in respect of the gross estimated rental of 6/. would ac- 
curately represent, with the exception of tenants compounding for their 


business was | 





Powers to meet in conference upon the subject. We have expressed no ob- 
jection to go into conference if that should be thought the best mode of 
treating the question. There is likewise among these papers the treaty of 
Turin, which has been communicated both by Lord Cowley and Sir James 
Hudson. The second article of that treaty says that it will be for the Em- 
peror to come to an understanding with the Powers with respect to the neu- 
tralized portions of Switzerland. We conelude, therefore, that there will 
be a serious examination of this important question—that it will be dis- 
cussed with reason on all sides—and that such propositions may, we hope, 
be made as may be satisfactory to Switzerland, and as may mect the views 
generally of the Powers of Europe.” 

The most important of the documents is the answer of the Govern- 
nent to M. Thouvenel’s despatch of the 13th of March relating to the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice. As it contains a full statement of the 
views of the Ministry, we reprint it verbatim. 

Lord Johu Russell to Lord Cowley. 
* Foreign Office, March 22, 1860, 

“My Lord,—I transmit to your Excellency herewith copy of a despatch 
addressed by M. Thouvenel to the Comte de Persigny, which was placed in 
my hands by the latter on the 15th instant. 

‘**The Emperor of the French pledged himself in his Imperial Majesty’s 
Speech to the Legislative Chambers that he would submit the question of 
the annexation of Savoy and the county of Nice to France, to the wisdom 
and equity of Europe; and the accompanying despatech—con munications 
similar to which have no doubt been made to the other great Powers—pur- 
ports to have been written in redemption of that pledge. 

‘**M. Thouvenel’s despatch explains the reasons on account of which the 
Imperial Government makes claim to the cession of Savoy and Nice, and it 
states the principles upon which the French Government considers itself 
justified in making that claim. 

“It is with great regret that her Majesty's Government feels obliged to 
say that they cannot admit the force of those reasons, and that they are un- 
able to subscribe to the justice of those principle 8. 

**M. Thouvenel adverts to the events of the last twelve months in support 
of his arguments. Her Majesty’s Government would wish shortly to advert 
also to those events. ; 

**'The immediate cause of the war which broke out in Northern Italy in 
the spring of last year was the invasion of the Piedmontese territory by the 
Austrian army. 

“The Emperor of the French marched a large force to the assistance and 
support of his ally, the King of Sardinia. 

** The declarations which his Imperial Majesty, upon several occasions, 
made as to his intentions, and as to the objects of the war, led the powers oi 
Europe to believe that the war was undertaken without any view to acqui- 
sition of territory by France, and that its object was to restore Italy to Ler- 
self, and to solve, in favour of Italy, that question which it was alleged the 
conduct of the Austrian Government had brought to an issue, namely, 
whether Austria should have dominion up to the foot of the Alps, or whether 
Italy should be free from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic. 

‘*M. Thouvenel says that solemn acts, freely concluded after a campaign 
which had been successful for the arms of Franee, are an irrefragable proof 
that the French Government had not for its object any territorial aggran- 
dizement when it was led by the force of events to interfere in the aflairs oi 
Italy. But he adds that, though the French Government could not but 
foresee hypothetical circumstances, in which disinterestedness would have 
to give way to prudence, the treaties of Villafranca and Zurich entirely slut 
out such a contingency. 

‘* This statement seems to explain the assurance given to your excellency 
by Count Walewski in July, 1869, when the Count being asked as to the 
truth of rumours that, notwithstanding the declarations and proclamations 
of the Emperor, there was a negotiation on foot for the cession of Savoy to 
France, asserted that if such a scheme had ever been entertained, it had 
been then entirely abandoned. 

** Her Majesty's Government are led to infer, from M, Thouvenel’s de- 
spatch, that the hypothetical contingency to which he alludes was the con- 
quest of Venetia by France, and its transfer to Piedmont, and that in such 
case it had been contemplated that Savoy should be demanded by France ; 
but that the agreement of Villafranca and the treaty of Zurich having left 
to Austria the possession of Venetia, the idea of a cession of Savoy to France, 
which it now appears had been entertained, was given up, as stated by 
Count Walewski. 

“M. Thouvenel, however, goes on to say, that combinations in Central 
Italy, ditlerent from those which the French Government had fruitlessly 
laboured to bring about, compelled the French Government to consider the 
injury which new arrangements in Italy might carry with them to the in- 
terests of France ; and he proceeds to argue, that when Sardinia, by ac- 
quisitions of territory in Central Italy, was about to increase her population, 
from 4,000,000 to three times that amount, it beeame necessary, for the 
security of France, that Savoy should be ceded to her, in order that she 
might have in her own hands the northern slopes of the Alps. The new 
danger to which M. Thouvenel alleges that France would thus be exposed 
would be invasion from Sardinia alone, or from Sardinia acting as a mem- 
ber of a confederation of hostile Powers. 

** But her Majesty’s Government would beg to observe that to imagine 
that Sardinia, even with a population of 12,000,000, would ever think of 
invading France with a population of 36,000,000 is to suppose that which 
amounts to a moral impossibility. Sardinia, so augmented, will become a 
respectable State, capable of attaining a great degree of internal prosperity, 
and sufficiently strong to defend herself against any other Italian lower ; 
but that the French Empire, the first military Power of the Continent, with 
a vast, compact territory, full of natural resources, and with a population 
characteristically warlike, should be in danger of being attacked by her 
far weaker neighbour, is not in the nature of things. There are, besides, 
many political considerations which go to show that the tendency of Sar- 
dinia must always be towards maintaining the most friendly relations with 
France. 

** We may then at once dismiss the notion that France can require any 
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other guarantee than her own inherent strength affords her against any at- 
tack from Sardinia acting alone. 

** But M. Thouvenel conceives that Sardinia might be a member of a con- 
federacy arrayed against France, and by having both sides of the Alps she 
alow open the road for other Powers to make an invasion of the territory of 

‘rance. 

‘* Now on this her Majesty’s Government would observe that there never 
can be a confederacy organized against France unless it be for common de- 
fence against aggressions on the part of France, and that, therefore, France 
has it at all times in her own power to prevent the formation of any such 
confederacy. ‘There is no Power in Europe that does not wish to maintain 
friendly relations with France, and there is none that could hope to reap 
rod advantage from a voluntary and unprovoked rupture with so powerful a 

tate. 

“* But the chances of Sardinia becoming an instrument of such a confede- 
racy have been diminished by the events of late years, and by the new ar- 
rangements of Northern and Central Italy. 

“Till within the last fifteen years, the Government of Sardinia was 
swayed by the influence of Austria, and might have been supposed to be 
likely, in the event of a war between Austria and France, to give passage 
through Savoy to any Austrian force which might have wished to enter 
France in that direction ; but, of late years, Sardinia has broken away from 
her connexion with Austria, and has looked to France, and not in vain, for 
friendship and support. Sardinia, therefore, is less likely than ever wil- 
lingly to give passage to a hostile force wishing to enter France; and it is 
obvious that Sardinia, increased in strength while the Austrian frontier is 
thrown back to the Mincio, is less likely than when she was much weaker, 
and when the Austrian frontier was on the Ticino, to yield on compulsion 
_ passage to Austrian troops which she would not concede of her own free 
will. 

‘“*We may consider, therefore, as groundless the apprehension that Sar- 
dinia, retaining possession of Savoy, might open a passage through that 
province into France to the troops of a hostile confederacy. 

**Tt seems, then, to her Majesty’s Government, that the argument in fa- 
vour of the annexation of Savoy to France, founded on the assumed inse- 
eurity of the French territory bordering upon Savoy, falls to the ground 
when it comes to be fairly examined. 

‘*M. Thouvenel says that this demand for the cession of Savoy to France 
ought not to give umbrage to any Power; that it is founded on a just ba- 
lance of forces, and is especially pointed out by the nature of things, which 
9 = the French system of defence at the foot of the western slopes of 
the Ss. 

“ But her Majesty’s Government must be allowed to remark that a demand 
for cession of a neighbour's territory made by a state so powerful as France, 
and whose former and not very remote policy of territorial aggrandizement 
brought countless calamities upon Europe, cannot well fail to give umbrage 
to every state interested in the balance of power and in the maintenance of 
the general peace. Nor can that umbrage be diminished by the grounds on 
which the claim is founded ; because, if a great military power like France 
is to demand the territory of a neighbour upon its own theory of what con- 
stitutes geographically its proper system of defence, it is evident that no 
state could be secure from the aggressions of a more powerful neighbour ; 
that might and not right would henceforward be the rule to determine ter- 
ritorial possession ; and that the integrity and independence of the smaller 
states of Europe would be placed in perpetual jeopardy. 

** But M. Thouvenel appeals to historical precedents in support of the 
claim now made. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government will not enter into an examination of what 
took place in regard to the succession to the throne of Spain, or in regard to 
the succession to the throne of Austria, because the transactions of those 

riods have no practical applicability to the present state of European af- 
airs ; but with regard to the later transaction to which M. Thouvenel ad- 
verts, namely, the arrangements of the treaty of 1814, her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would beg to observe that the arrangements of that treaty by no 
means bear out the claim now made by France, and that it cannot be with 
reference to the stipulations of the treaty of 1814, that the demand for the 
cession of Savoy and of the county of Nice can be termed by France a 
*revendication.’ It is to be observed with regard to the term ‘ revendica- 
tion’ that it is stated that ‘la revendication a lieu lorsqu’on réclame une 
chose a laquelle on prétend avoir droit.’ 

** Now the arrangements of the treaty of 1814 were of short duration, 
and having been superseded by those of the treaty of 1815, they cannot be 
appealed to as the foundation of any right to be claimed by France. 

— the treaty of 1814 did not give either Savoy or the county of Nice 
to France. 

** Article IIL, of the treaty of 1814 did, indeed, leave to France a very 
small portion of Savoy ; but that portion was immediately contiguous to the 
French frontier, and was ata distance from the slopes of the Alps. The 
words of Article III. on this point were as follow :— 

** In the department of Mont Blane France acquires the sub-prefecture of 
Chambery, with the exception of the Cantons of L’Hopital, St. Pierre 
d’Albigny, la Rocette, and Montmelian; and also the sub-prefecture of 
Annecy, with the exception of the portion of the Canton of Faverges, 
situated to the cast of a fine passing between Ourechaise and Marlens on the 
side of France, and Marthod and Ugine on the opposite side, and which 
afterwards follows the crest of the mountains as far as the frontier of the 
Canton of Thones. This line, together with the limit of the Cantons before 
mentioned, shall on this side form the new frontier. 

‘Tt follows, therefore, from what is thus stated, that if France claims 
Savoy and Nice on the principle of a ‘ revendication '—that is to say, on the 
principle of claiming that which she has at any time had a right to—her 
claim cannot be founded on the treaty of 1814, but must go back to the time 
of the first French Empire; and it is needless to point out what just alarm 
the whole of Europe must feel at a claim which, however limited in its pre- 
sent application, is susceptible of being extended to such vast and dan- 
gerous dimensions. 

‘*M. Thouvenel, indeed, records the declaration spontaneously made by 
his Imperial Majesty on ascending the throne, that the governing rule of 
his relations with Europe would be respect for treaties concluded by pre- 
ceding Governments of France, and M. Thouvenel declares that this is a 
mag op of conduct to which his Imperial Majesty will always make it to 
1imself a law to remain faithful. 

‘** The declaration referred to by M. Thouvenel was no more than might 
have been expected from the just and enlightened Sovereign by whom it 
was made; and the assurance given by M. Thouvenel that it will be strictly 
and inviolably observed must be gratifying to the allies of France, and sa- 
tisfactory to the whole of Europe. But M. Thouvenel alleges that the pre- 
sent is an exceptional case, that changes which have taken place, and which 
are about to take place, in Italy, involve changes in the territorial arrange- 
ments established by existing treaties, and that those treaty arrangements 
ought not to be altered to the detriment of France. 

** Her Majesty’s Government think they have shown that no detriment 
or danger to France would be the result of the changes now in progress in 
Italy ; but there is « State in whose integrity and independence all Europe 
takes a deep interest, and whose integrity and independence France, among 








other Powers, has pled, herself by treaty to respect and maintai 

that State would surfer oe aloud detriment, Mind would be —_ = 
the moat serious danger by the proposed transfer of Savoy from inia to 
France. It is needless to say that this State is Switzerland. 

“ By the treaties of Vienna, of 1815, the Powers of Europe, France jn. 
cluded, acknowledged, and guaranteed the integrity and the perpetual ney. 
trality of Switzerland, and as a security for that integrit and t that neutral. 
ity, it was stipulated that the provinces of Chablais and of Faucigny, and 
all that portion of Savoy which is north of Ugine, shall form part of the 
neutrality of Switzerland, as acknowledged and guaranteed by the contract. 
ing Powers; and it was further stipulated that, in consequence the; 
whenever the Powers, neighbours of Switzerland, should be actually at war 
or whenever there should be an imminent danger of war between them, the 
troops of the King of Sardinia, the Sovereign of Savoy, which may happen 
to be in those provinces, shall retire therefrom, passing, if necessary, through 
the Valais, and that no armed troops of any other Power shall either tra. 
verse or be stationed in those provinces and territories, except such troops ag 
the Swiss Confederation shall think proper to place therein. 

‘**Tt is plain that these engagements about Savoy, to which France ig g 
party, were intended as a security for Switzerland against danger coming 
from France; but what would become of that security if Savoy were an. 
nexed to France, and if the very Power against which this access to Switzer. 
land has been barred should become the owner of the barrier thus erected for 
the protection of the Confederation? It ia, indeed, implied in the despatch 
of M. Thouvenel that France, in taking Savoy, would accept also the en- 
gagements by which the King of Sardinia is Gand in regard to the neu- 
tralized portion of that country ; but it is no disparagement to France to say 
that neither Switzerland nor the Powers of Europe could consider such an 
arrangement as affording to the integrity and neutrality of the Swiss Con- 
federation that security which the above-mentioned stipulations of the treat 
of Vienna are calculated to afford; and her Majesty’s Government conten; 
that it is not competent for France and Sardinia, by any compact between 
them, and without the consent of the other States of Europe, so materially 
to impair, as the proposed cession of Savoy would do, an element of security 
which a great European compact has provided for a State whose indepen- 
dence is an object of European concern. 

‘** Nor can it be for the well understood interest of France herself to break 
down the barriers by which the neutrality of Switzerland is secured. It 
must surely be acknowledged that the neutrality of Belgium at the northern, 
and of Switzerland at the southern, extremity of the eastern frontier of 
France, is of advantage to her, as well as to Europe. The neutrality of 
those two States narrows the line of frontier along which hostilities between 
France and Germany can take place, and, adding to the aa of both, 
it tends to give stability to the general peace. M. Thouvenel alleges that 
the proposed cession of Savoy and the county of Nice to France raises no 
question incompatible with the best established and most rigorous rules of 
public law. He points to similarity of character, of language, of habits ; 
te the geographical configuration and to commercial intercourse, as having 
prepared and adapted ‘he people of those countries for annexation to France ; 
and he says that the Alps ought to be the line of separation between France 
and Italy, and that thus the new boundary which it is proposed to establish 
between France and Piedmont finds its sanction in the force of things. 
This statement, indeed, opens a wide field for conjecture as to the future, 
and though it is immediately followed by the somewhat inconsistent assu- 
rance that it is not upon the ground of ideas of nationality, nor upon that 
of natural frontiers, that the cession of Savoy andof Nice is demanded, those 
arguments cannot fail to give rise to the most serious reflections. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, then, would beg to submit that no case has been made 
out to justify this cession on the ground of necessary defence for France, 
and that this cession would most unjustly, and in violation of treaty en- 
gagements, materially weaken a defensive arrangement which united Europe 
has provided as a security for the neutrality and integrity of Switzerland. 

‘Great Britain has no direct interest of her own in this matter, and it is 
from no unfriendly feeling towards France that her remonstrances on this 
subject have proceeded, Her Majesty’s Government, indeed, are deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction that any territorial advantage which France 
might gain by the proposed annexation would be far more than counter- 
balanced by the distrust with which it would inspire the other States and 
Powers of Europe. . 

“The calamities which overspread by turns almost every part of the Con- 
tinent of Europe during the closing years of the last and the early om of 
the present century, are still fresh in the memory of mankind : their re- 
newal would, indeed, be a deplorable misfortune; and it cannot be sur- 
prising that the attention of nations and of their rulers should be directed, 
with anxious solicitude, to events which have a bearing both on the in- 
terests of the present and on the destinies of the future. 

“Your excellency will read and give a copy of this despatch to M. Thou- 
venel.—I am, &e, 

(Signed) J. Russi.” 

On the 26th of March, M. Thouvenel rejoined. He regrets that he 
has not been able to modify the opinions of the English Government, and 
as further discussion could lead to no practical result he confines himself 
‘to asserting that Lord John Russell’s despatch has not the character of 
a protest.” 

sf In a word, the Government of her Britannic Majesty declares that it 
does not share the opinion of the Government of the Emperor; but this 
divergence does not constitute an opposition of a nature to affect the rela- 
tions of the Cabinets of Paris and London. Iam sincerely pleased at this, 
M. le Comte; and there are only two points in Lord John Russell's argu- 
ment which I wish to examine summarily, so as to leave in the mind of her 
Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State neither a misunderstand- 
ing nora doubt as to our intentions. I believed that I had established that 
the Emperor, in making use of his speech to the great bodies of the State of 
the word ‘revendication,’ had never had an idea of referring to any diplo- 
matic act, or to any circumstance of other times. The explanations which 
I have given on this subject to his Majesty’s representatives at the German 
Courts have been everywhere considered as satisfactory as possible, and 
had requested you to transmit to Lord John Russell a copy of the despatch 
which contains them. I renew these explanations today with the conti- 
dence that, on examining them closer, her Britannic Majesty's Government 
will not receive them less favourably than the Powers to whom they were 
more especially addressed. F 

‘*As for the neutrality of Switzerland, M. le Comte, which Lord John 
Russell considers to be menaced by the annexation of Savoy to the territory 
of the empire, I will content myself with remarking to you that France 
attaches the greatest interest to preserving it from any injury. (The Emperor . 
Government, therefore, has not hesitated, in order to prove the sincerity © 
its disposition in this respect, to insert in the treaty which it has just con- 
cluded at Turin a clause in these terms :— uF fe 

‘* «It is understood that his Majesty the King of Sardinia cannot —— 
the neutralized portions of Savoy except on the conditions upon wg - 
himself possesses them, and that it will appertain to his Majesty the =" 
peror of the French to come to an understanding on this subject both wil 
the Powers represented at the Congress of Vienna and with the Swiss 
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Confederation, and to give them the guarantees required by the stipulations 
referred to in this article.’ ; , - 

« It appears to me that all apprehensions should disappear in face of this 
spontaneous engagement, and that henceforth her Britannic Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, certain of having the opportunity of discussing the guarantees 
which shall, in pursuance of an European agreement, be judged to be best 
fitted to realize, in their relations with the permanent neutrality of Switzer- 
land, the object of the stipulations relative to the contingent neutralization 
of a part of Savoy, has no reason to fear that this interest, the importance 
of which we have thus recognized, will not be settled in a satisfactory 


manner.” 





STAMP-DUTIES AND THE INcomE-TAX Britis. On the understanding 
that a general debate on the financial scheme of the Government shall take 
Jace in the House of Lords after Easter, the Stamp-duties and Income-tax 
ills were read a second time on Monday, and the standing orders being 
suspended, they were read a third time and passed. 

Tur Tax on Pacxaces, &c. In Committee on the Customs’ Acts on 
Monday, Mr. GLADSTONE moved certain amended resolutions varying the 
taxes on packages, and substituting for the penny tax on export-packages a 
tax of 1s. 6d. on bills of lading. The first resolution charged upon all ar- 
ticles, except corn, grain, or flour, and timber and wood goods, upon im- 

rtation, per package or parcel, 1d. ; animals, per head, 1¢.; goods in 
Bulk, for each unit of entry, 1¢.; with power to the Lords of the ‘lreasury 
to frame regulations for adjusting the amount of such payments in certain 
cases by altering the unit of entry, or quantity or number of goods, so that 
the charge shall as little as may be exceed one quarter per cent on the goods 
of the lowest value; and on each entry of goods for exportation, being a 
copy of the bill of lading, with the ae and value of the goods en- 
dorsed, a duty of 1s. 6¢. This resolution, after considerable discussion, 
was agreed to. The next resolution charged a Customs-due of 10s. per cent. 
on the amount of Customs duty payable on goods warchoused and removed 
under bond from one place to another, and of 5s. per cent on goods ware- 
housed and not removed, to be paid in each case on taking such goods out of 
bond for home consumption ; tobacco to be chargeable with only half the 
above rates, and no more than 4y., in addition to 5s. per cent, upon any 
single delivery of sugars when removed under bond. This resolution was 
likewise agreed to, and, with the other, ordered to be reported. The House 
then resumed. 


che Court. 


Tue QueEN left Buckingham Palace for Windsor Castle on Monday, 
arriving there about half-past four o'clock. During the weck, in com- 
pany with the Prince Consort, her Majesty has been taking a good deal 
of out-door exercise. On Thursday, Prince Alfred was contirmed in 
the private chapel of Windser Castle by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The list of guests includes the names. of Prince Nicholas of Nassau, 
and Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, the Earl and Countess of Tankerville, 
the Earl and Countess of Chichester, Lord Clarence Paget, Lord Llan- 
over, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Herbert, Mrs. W. E. Gladstone, Sir John 
Romilly (Master of the Rolls), Professor de la Rive of Geneva. 

Prince Alfred has sat to Mr. Mayall the photographer, who has suc- 
ceeded in taking his portrait life-size. 


Che Metropolis. 

A deputation from the Association for Suppressing the Practice of 
Falsely Marking or Labelling Goods for Sale, waited on Mr. Milner Gib- 
son, on Monday, and stated their case. Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Bazley in- 
troduced them. It scems that the practice of selling “* short lengths” pre- 
vails to such an extent that people begin to think there is no fraud in it 
at all. Although extending to other things, the frauds are practised 
chiefly in the cotton thread trade. Mr. Brook handed in a reel of cotton 
marked as containing 100 yards but only containing 45, and one marked 
300 but really containing 200 yards only! These marks were forged. 
Mr. Ashworth said, there were recls sold in which the maker’s name was 
false, the length was false, and the quality was falsc. Jacconots for 
lining coats are rolled up very tight, and tied in parcels labelled 20 or 
24 yards, but in reality there are only 18 yards; this is sometimes re- 
duced to a still lower number. The same thing is done with silk; not 
only is the length curtailed, but the name and stamp of some well-known 
firm imitated. These silks, jacconots, tapes, threads, &c., are sent to 
India, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope—all over the world, in fact, 
and is England to continue to be stigmatized with these frauds ? 

Mr. Milner Gibson said he thought they had established their case, 
and he should be glad if they would prepare a clause which would meet 
it, which should be considered. He saw some difficulties in the way. 
He could fancy that 100 yards of bobbin could be made which did not 
contain 100 yards, but which, by common consent or understanding in 
the trade, had come to be considered as such, without any imputation of 


fraud. 


The fifteenth anniversary of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, Mr. 
Tom Taylor in the chair, was celebrated at the Freemasons’ Tavern on 
Monday. Mr. Taylor was supported by Colonel Lindsay, St. George's 
Volunteers, and Mr. Haliburton. Referred to as “‘ Sam Slick,” that 
gentleman made some loyal remarks on the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to North America. It will be productive of great good :— 

He was not the first of the Royal Family who had been there. Tis 
grandsire, the Duke of Kent, was Commander-in-chief in that country, and 
in him every colonist found a friend and a patron. Mr. Gladstone, the 
most eloquent as he was the most reckless of Ministers, might abolish the 
differential duties with respect to the trade of North America, but the people 
would still be bound by deferential duties to the English Crown. Of his 
Royal Highness, the heir-apparent, he would only further say, long might 
he continue to be Prince of Wales! (Cheers.) 

Mr. T. P. Cooke responded to the toast of ‘‘ The Navy.”” Tle wore a 
medal in commemoration of the action off Cape St. Vincent, on St. 
Valentine’s Day, 1797, in which he took part, which he said, amid the 
laughter of the company, had been presented to him just fifty-two years 
after the battle was fought. 

Mr. Buckstone said the capital of the fund would that night amount to 
about 12,000/.; that during the first year the managing body had paid 
eleven annuities, ranging from 30/. to 90/. each, defrayed the funeral 
expenses of three deceased members, given 50/., with smaller amounts to 
claimants, had voted 250/. towards building a house for the Dramatic 
College, and - they were better off by nearly 500/. than they were 
months ago. The subscriptions of the evening amounted to 350/. 











The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution held its annual festival at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Saturday. Founded in 1814, to relieve dis- 
tressed meritorious artists, whether subscribers to its funds or not, 
‘“* whose works have been generally known and esteemed by the public, 
as well as to their widows and orphans,” it has received donations 
amounting to 22,0987. Last year, the society disbursed in relief 1028/. 
At the meeting, 7507. were subscribed, the Queen giving 1007. Mr, 
Gladstone presided, and Earl Stanhope, Mr. E. Stanhope, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Mr. Gordon Duff, and Sir Charles Eastlake, were among the 
guests. It was necessary, he said, before we attempted to make a spe- 
cial provision for any class, to satisfy ourselves that it had some special 
and peculiar claim to that support. It appeared to him easy to make out 
a special claim on behalf of this institution. A common interest should 
unite us all; no man could be dispensed from the duties of the daily 
performance of life, yet an incapacity for attending to them did attach 
in some degree to the pursuits of the artist, an incapacity “ far less cul- 
pable, and should be visited with far less severity than in the case of 
ordinary men..... They seem to stand removed to a greater dis- 
tance from other classes, not in sympathy, but in ability to accomplish 
what they wish. So far as regards their habits of perception and the 
exercise of the powers necessary for their art, they seem to me to have a 
most absorbing power, such as in many instances may disqualify for the 
homelier operations of the business of life.” At the present time, the 
highest professors of all the arts and all the professions can command 
handsome remuneration, but there is no labour so ill paid as that which 
may be called “ the labour of educated men in the lower classes of edu- 
cated men,”’ and art, like everything else, must have among its professors 
a multitude possessing various shades and degrees of merit. 





The propriety of presenting a petition to Parliament in favour of Lord 
Chelmsford’s Sunday ‘Trading Bill was discussed at the Marylebone 
Vestry on Saturday. The rector, the Reverend Mr. Eyre, deprecated 
any legislative interference with Sunday trading. ** The matter should 
be left to the religious feeling of the people.” The present bill, he 
argued, legalized the sale of poultry and fish—“ articles consumed only 
by the rich,” and, “ restricted the sale of such articles as were adapted 
more especially to the use of the poor.’ The presentation of the peti- 
tion was negatived by a large majority. 

Until the main-drainage works connected with the Thames are com- 
pleted, perchloride of iron is to be employed as a deodorizer, which will 
be pumped into the sewers. It is estimated that the cost of the disin- 
fectant will not be more than 2821/. 3s, 


The Judge of the Consistory Court, Dr. Twiss, was occupied on Tuesday, 
with the case of Mr. Rosier, prosecuted by the Reverend Bryan King, for 
brawling, quarrelling, and chiding in church; to wit, the church of St. 
George’s-in-the-East. During one of the many riots there, a clergyman 
fell down in a fit, and some one called out that it was a judgment of God, 
A Captain Savage Hall, and a Mr. Blatchford, declare that Rosier used the 
language, and two other witnesses describe Rosier as prominent in the row. 
On his side, Rosier brings a shoal of witnesses who made counter statemeats, 
Mr. Rosier defended himself. Judgment deferred. 

George Montagu Evans of Farnham, another defaulting solicitor, has had 
his certificate refused without protection. He had possessed himself of 
trust moneys and appropriated them to his own use, in building specula- 
tions, pretending all the while that he had lent the money to a Mr, Tru- 
man. Upon being pressed, however, as to who this Mr. Truman was, he 
admitted ‘* There was no such person,” ‘Iam Mr, Truman; don't tell of 
me.”’ Evans's vietims suffered losses amounting, respectively, to 190/., 
300/., 3502,, and 20,0007. Mr. Commissioner Goulburn said, that the banke 
rupt’s conduct had been of the basest and most wicked description, A more 
cruel and heartless case had never come before the Court—*‘ one more 
thoroughly replete with wickedness and fraud,” 


An application was made at the Central Criminal Court on Tharsday—on 
behalf of Eugenie Plummer, the little girl who has been indicted for per- 
jury at the instance of Mr. Hatch—for the postponement of the trial until 
next session. The application was granted, and Mr. Plummer entered 
into his recognizances ior the appearance of his daughter at the trial in the 
sum of 500/. 


According to annual custom, the usual Royal bounties and gate money 
were distributed to the aged and necessitous poor in the various parishes in 
and around the metropolis, at the Royal Almoner's office, on Monday. 

A statue of Sir Henry Havelock, by Mr. Behnes, is to be placed on the 
eastern side of Trafalgar Square next August. 


Provincial. 

The people of Hartlepool have received an intimation from her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to the effect, that it is not probable the Reform Bill 
will include the Hartlepools in the groups of new representative boroughs. 

The Town Council of Hull has invited the Royal Agricultural Society 
to hold its meeting for 1861 in that borough. They have expressed their 
intention of offering 1500/. towards the guarantee fund, and at a public 
meeting, held on Tuesday, a subscription list was opened for supplement- 
ing that sum. 

At the Quarter Sessions for the West Riding of Yorkshire, held at 
Pontefract on Monday, Mr. , Wheatly-Balme proposed the following 
resolution :— 

** That in the opinion of this court it is generally expedient that when 
magistrates order any child to be detained in a reformatory school, they 
should at the same time issue their summons under section 8 of the 21st of 
Victoria, cap. 55, calling upon the parent, or gag ay to appear and 
show cause why an order should not be made upon him to contribute ac- 
cording to his ability towards the support of such child in such school.” 

The adoption of such a course would extend the information of the 
magistrates as to the results of the reformatory system, Mr. Milnes said, 
and enable them to suggest amendments in this new branch of penal 
legislation, The resolution was agreed to. 


The cause of Whitmore and others versus Lloyd which was tried at the 
Kingston Assizes on the 29th ult., revealed some remarkable instances of 
Greek ingenuity. The action was brought by the assignees of a Greek mer- 
chant named Antonio di Demetrio, to try the right to a cargo of wheat 
shipped at a Russian port and consigned to the bankrupt. The bill of la- 
ding had been transferred, first to a firm of Lebous Brothers, then to a Miss 
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Martin, and by her to Messrs. Hall and Co., the real defendants, to whom 
she had sold the cargo. The wheat had been seized by the messenger in 
bankruptcy and the question was—whether the sale to Miss Martin was 
bona fide, It appeared that Antonio di Demetrio carried on business in Old 
Broad Street as a merchant, and speculated largly in foreign corn. When 
he became bankrupt he owed 60,000/., and had no assets. In 1859 he, with 
the assistance of his brother, Nicholas, engaged three counting-houses ; at 
one, they were were Lebous Brothers; at another, Dalguy and Co.; and at 
the third, John Lambe and Co. They engaged lads to whom they paid no 
salary, and whose only occupation was drawing bills of exchange. Nicholas 
Demetrio became acquainted with Miss Martin, by lodging at the same 
boardinghouse. It was represented that she was entitled to considerable 

roperty, and was advised to invest it in the purchase of this cargo of wheat. 
This Miss Martin stated in evidence, but upon cross-examination, admitted 
that at the time she made the investment, she was unable to pay various 
small debts to her tradesmen in the neighbourhood, and was sued by some 
of them. The reason which she gave of her inability to meet their demands 
upon her was, that she was speculating with her money. There was no 
doubt that the purchase by the Messrs. Hall had been bona fide. After a 
careful summing up by Chief Justice Erle, and four hours’ deliberation, the 
Jury returned a verdict in favour of the assignees, leaving Miss Martin to 

et her money, if she can, from her friends Messrs. Antonio and Nicholas 

Jemetrio, Messrs. Lebous and Co., Messrs. Dalguy and Co. and Messrs, John 
Lambe and Co, 


At the Gloucester Assizes on Wednesday, Charles Joseph Battershill was 
tried for perjury under the following circumstances :—A Mr. Robert Wells 
started large grocery concerns at Bristol, Cardiff, and Newport—that at 
Bristol being managed by himself andthe prisoner. In Februrary last year, 
Wells became insolvent and offered his creditors 7s. 6d. in the pound. Bat- 
tershill put in a claim for 3000/., for which he was said to hold securities in 
the shape of tea, coffee, and spice warrants. He said he had earned the 
money in Australia, and lent it to Wells. Subsequently, Wells became 
bankrupt, and before the court Battershill denied either having possessed 
himself of any part of the bankrupt’s property since the beginning of the 
year, or having = knowledge of its being disposed of other than in the 
ordinary way of trade. He had made these assertions throughout thirteen 
examinations, Witnesses were called, who proved that when the state of 
Wells’s affairs could be no longer kept a secret, Battershill went to the per- 
sons managing the businesses at Newport and Cardiff, told them that the 
game was up, and that they must save as much a3 they could. Goods were 
packed up in barrels, labelled fictitiously, and consigned to imaginary per- 
sons, and to people who had given no orders. Battershill actively assisted 
in all this, and even carried some lump sugar in his carpet-bag. He was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labour. 





Joseph Castle, who murdered his wife, was hanged at Bedford on Satur- 
day. More than 15,000 persons were present at the execution. 

A young woman named Graham was murdered on the 26th ultimo, at 
Embleton in Cumberland. She was found dead on the hearth, in her 
master’s house. Her head was nearly severed from the body, being only 
attached to it by the back skin. John Cass, a farm servant, has been ap- 
prehended on suspicion. 

John Fenton, charged with the murder of Charles Spencer, has been fully 
committed ior trial. At the final examination, Mr. W. Herapath, micro- 
scopist and analytic chemist, of Bristol, stated that he believed the blood 
which he had examined upon Fenton’s clothes had been * jerked on the 
dress by the action of the heart—a living heart—of the party from whom it 


? 


came, 


Patrick Wheelan and James Hallaway, soldiers who came home from India | 


in the Great Tasmania, died at the Liverpool workhouse, the former from 
dropsy and the latter from dysentery, induced by their sufferings on board 
this vessel. According to the calculations of the governor of the workhouse, 
there has been, including the men above mentioned, one death in every 
thirteen of the soldiers who embarked on board the ship. 

Two fatal accidents have happened on the Great Western Railway. On 


Monday, while William Trumper, a breaksman at the Wolverhampton | 
station, was coupling a pair of waggons, the engine came up, and his head | 


was crushed against the front wheel of one of the waggons. On Tuesday, 
a woman eighty years old, who was on the line near the Bilston station, 
and who seemed not to hear the driver’s whistle, stood still, and was killed 
on the spot. 

An agitation has sprung up among the flannel weavers in the Rochdale 
district, for an advance of 2d. in the shilling. Several meetings of the 
weavers have been held, and deputations to the employers appointed. The 
result has been an advance in most of the large firms, and a promise on the 
part of several others. The weavers employed by Mr. Bury, of Milnrow, 
and the Messrs. Leech, of Horwich, however, turned out on Monday, not 
being satisfied with the terms proposed. 


IRELAND. 

The emigration from Ireland to America is proceeding with consider- 
able activity. On Friday upwards of 300 passengers were embarked at 
Queenstown for New York. From the port of Sligo it is stated that 
during the past month there has been a regular flight of emigrants from 
the West of Ireland. On Friday, nearly 200 emigrants passed through 
Sligo for America by way of Liverpool, not to speak of those going by 
Galway. The great majority of them were from Belmullet, in the county 
of Mayo. A considerable number also belonged to the county of Sligo. 
The tide of emigration, says a local paper, has sct in in right earnest 
from the western province. 





Mr. R. W. Hall Dare, J.P. of the county of Sligo, was tried at the Quar- 
ter Sessions of Ballymote, on Saturday, on a charge of having indecently 
assaulted Elizabeth Montagu, an Englishwoman, the wife of Thomas Mon- 
tagu, Mr. Dare’s under-gamekeeper. The Jury took a long time to delibe- 
rate, but eventually they brought in a verdict of guilty of common assault. 
peng sentence, Mr. Harstonge Robinson, the Assistant-Barrister, 
said : 





“Mr. Hall Dare, a very painful duty devolves upon me. You have been found 
guilty of a common assault, and I have consulted my brother magistrates, and we 
consider it to be our duty to impose upon you a punishment that will mark our dis- 
approbation of your conduct, and show to the public that, no matter how high the 
position of a party unfortunately guilty of such an offence, the law must take its 
course with regard to him. For these considerations, we feel it to be our duty to 
sentence you to one month’s imprisonment, and that you pay a fine of 5/., together 
with 10/., which have been incurred as expenses by the prosecutrix.” 

Mr. Hall Dare, who had risen from his seat to receive the sentence of the 
Court, made no observation, and shortly afterwards, in company with the 
Sub-Sheriff, walked across to Dovle’s hotel. 

Mr. Dare formerly represented an English county in Parliament, and, a 
few years ago, became the purchaser, under the Encumbered Estates Court, 


a 
of the Perceval property, in the county of Sligo, since which he has resideq 
constantly in Ireland, “The whole affair has, of course, created great inte. 
rest in the county of Sligo. 





SCOTLAND. 

At Selkirk, on Saturday evening, it was resolved, at a public meeti 
of the working-classes, to petition Parliament in favour of the Reform 
Bill for Scotland. The meeting recommended the adoption of the forty. 
shilling frechold, and additional members for Scotland, 

In an article on the “Geological Survey of Canada,” the Scotsman, 
after noticing the futile attempts that had been made from time to time 
in Scotland to discover mineral wealth, unassisted by scientific ch: 
calls attention to the invaluable labours of Canadian geologists, regret. 
ting that the finances of the Provincial Government are in such a state 
as to render it necessary to suspend the geological survey for a year, 

“Some mark of appreciation, it seems to us, should be awarded to men 
who, amid many hardships and privations, are toiling quietly and unosten- 
tatiously in the backwoods of Canada, and helping to lay there the founda- 
tions ofa mighty empire. . . .. Imagine a man with neither guide nor 
map placed in a country without roads or civilization, or even inhabitants, 
but covered with trackless forests, his bed a sack, into which he creeps at 
nightfall, his only companions, perhaps, a couple of Indian attendants, and 
all this for weeks and months together, and you have some idea of the life of 
a Canadian geologist. He has not merely to geologize, he has actually to 
map the country ; theodolite and hammer go hand in hand as pioneers of 
these untrodden wilds.” 


The Council of the Royal Scottish Academy have admitted into their ex- 
hibition, free of charge, the 78th Highlanders, the 13th Light Dragoons, and 
the Artillery stationed at Leith Fort. The soldiers were presented with 
copies of the catalogue. 

A new application of the serew mode of propulsion has been succesafully 
exhibited in a yacht launched by Messrs. William Smith and Co., Cartdyke, 
It is an invention of Mr. David Andrews. The screw, which is three-bladed, 
is fitted at the bow, and the vessel is dragged forward instead of being pro- 
pelled from abaft as in the ordinary mode. 


Forvign aud Colonial. 


Sraure and Smwitjrrland.—The Emperor reviewed a large force 
of cavalry at Longchamps on Saturday, buta fall of rain spoiled the show, 
and obliged the Empress and Imperial Prince to remain in el 
carriages. 

The military ports of France are in full activity, testing new inven- 
tions for the destruction of man: rifled cannon, new bullets, new bat- 
teries. A statue of Joan of Are is to be erected at Compiégne, on the 
spot opposite the old bridge, where she was taken prisoner by the 
English on May 23, 1430. 

The Moniteur of Sunday contained the following announcement 
apropos of the Pope’s bull of excommunication :— 

‘* The Government, under existing circumstances, considers it to be its 
duty to recall the following articles of the Concordat—viz., that no bull, 
brief, rescript, mandate, provision, or other document from the Court of 
Rome, even regarding private persons, can be received, published, printed, 
or otherwise put into execution, without the authorization of the Govern- 
ment.”” 

The Times correspondent at Paris reminds us that the major excom- 
munication deprives the excommunicated of all participation in the 
public prayers of the Church offered up for the faithful. The excom- 
municated cannot administer or receive the Sacrament, nor can they be 
present at Divine Service. If an excommunicated person enters 
a church the service must at once cease, or when he presents himself 
| the priest must quit the altar. The excommunicated is deprived of 
| Christian burial; a cemetery in which he is interred becomes polluted, 
The excommunicated cannot name or be named to benefices or ecele- 
| siastical dignities; he cannot exercise spiritual jurisdiction; and, ina 
| word, he is deprived of all communication with the faithful, either in 
sacred or mere worldly matters. 

The French occupied Nice in force on Sunday, The Moniteur says 
they were received with garlands and applause. Another account from 
Nice itself says the population was cold, and that disturbances had to 
be suppressed. 

The annexation of Savoy has also been completed, although we have 
not yet heard that French troops have entered Northern Savoy. 
Kern, the Swiss Minister, has lodged a second protest with the French 
Government. He contends that the very foundation of the relations of 
Switzerland will be changed by the annexation of Northern Savoy :— 

‘*The Federal Council is placed, therefore, in such a position as to be 
compelled to protest against any execution of this treaty as regards the neu- 
tralized provinces. It protests most particularly, while demanding the 
maintenance of the status quo, against all voting on the annexation, against 
the taking possession, either in a seer or civil character, of these pro- 
vinces, until such time as an understanding shall have been come to be- 
tween the guaranteeing Powers and with Switzerland. The Federal 
Council will demand a meeting of the representatives of the Powers who 
have guaranteed the neutrality of the three provinces to Switzerland; and 
it reserves to itself, as the representative of the country most interested, 
and in conformity with the recognized principles of European internatio! 
law, to assert before them the rights and interests of Switzerland.” 

A telegram from Berne says, that “in reply to the request addressed 
by Switzerland to the Powers who signed the Treaty of Vienna, Russia, 
England, Austria, and Prussia have pronounced themselves in favour of 
the immediate assembling of a Congress.” By 106 to 3, the National 
Council have granted extraordinary powers to the Council of State, 
enabling them to take what measures they see fit, to preserve Swiss neu- 
trality. Austria does not protest against the annexation of Savoy, but 
‘* as regards the neutrality of Switzerland and the neutralized districts of 
Chablais and Faucigny, Austria declares her readiness to join her goo 
oftices to those of the other great Powers for the fulfilment of the legiti- 
mate wishes of Switzerland, the more because the circular note of M. 
Thouvenel of the 13th ultimo promised beforehand to respect the gua- 
rantees granted to Switzerland by the treaties of 1815.” a 

The Swiss Government has clearly shown that M. Thouvenel, with di- 
rect authority from the Emperor, had promised that “if the annexation 
should take place, he should have pleasure, out of sympathy with Switz- 
erland, for which he always had a particular regard, to abandon to 
Switzerland, as its own territory, as a part of the Helvetic Confedera- 
tion, the provinces of Chablais and Faucigny.” 
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An absurd attempt, much exaggerated in the French capital, has been 
made by a band of fellows to invade Savoy from Switzerland. These 
men seized a steamer and sailed for Thonon in Savoy. Some of them 
had arms, but they left them on board when they landed, and went to 

t drunk in a public house. Prompt measures were taken by the Swiss, 
and the conduct of these men was severely condemned. Many have 
been arrested. The attempt looks very like what is called a “ plant ” on 
the Swiss Government. To all appearance the scoundrels must have 
been hired by somebody to put the Swiss in the wrong. They have 
failed. 

Prlginm.—The following is the despatch addressed by the French 
Government to its diplomatic agents abroad, in order to reassure the 
Powers as to the intentions of France in respect of Belgium and the left 


bank of the Rhine :— 
“ Paris, March 19, 1860. 


«“ Monsieur—In the despatch which you have done me the honour to 
write me you announce that you have forwarded to the communication 
ofthe Emperor’s Government, under date of the 13th of this month, relative 
to Savoy and the county of Nice, and you add that the principal Secretary 
of State of —— reserves to himself the taking advice of the Council before 








making known to us the answer of the —— Government. In the mean- | 


while, I think it desirable to resume with you the discussion of a point which 
I merely indicated in my previous correspondence, and to insist especially 
on an objection which was brought forward in the discussions to which the 
question gave rise. ? : : 

+ Analogies, in fact, are alleged, and these are a starting-point for dis- 
trust. But do these analogies rest on facts, and does there truly exist a 
relation between our position with regard to the Alps and our situation on 
the Rhine? Without doubt, the treaties of 1815 had constituted in the 


North a state of things not without resemblance and connexion with that | 


which still exists at this day on the side of the Alps. The kingdom of the 
Low Countries had been created with a view similar to that with which the 
territorial limits of Sardinia had been settled. Like Sardinia, it had the 
custody of positions which permitted it to deliver up the approaches and 
entrances of our territory to foreign armies, 

“ After a duration of fifteen years, the arrangements have been greatly 
modified, with the concurrence of the Great Powers themselves. Belgium 
has been formed, and its neutrality, acknowledged by Europe, has covered 
from that time all that part of our frontier which was cuntlg the most ex- 

, and for which France might feel the most reasonable anxiety. 

“Tn a word, whatever of a menaving nature for us, in the North, was 
presented by the treaties of 1815, has been made mere matter of history by 
the Conference of London. We have no longer on that side any sort of 
guarantee to demand, and our plan of defence, supported by our most im- 
portant strong places, shelters us completely from dangers analogous to 
those of which we should have more than ever to take account at another 
peint, if Piedmont, with its new proportions, remained in possession of ter- 
ritories which give access to the very heart of the empire. On the Rhine, 
the peril has disappeared, while it has increased in the Alps. 

“ Thus the situations, the similarity of which it is attempted to show, pre- 
sent no point of resemblance, and the potent considerations which oblige us 
to claim the annexation of Savoy are without any possible application to 
the state of things in the east and in the north of France. This combina- 
tion will complete that which Europe itself has adopted, by effacing the last 
trace of stipulations manifestly conceived in a spirit of distrust and aggres- 
siveness towards us; and, far from finding therein a source of disquietude, 
Germany will only have occasion to see in it a new condition of the sta- 
bility and duration of the peace. ** THOUVENEL.” 


Staly-—The Sardinia Chambers were opened on Monday, at Turin. 
King Victor Emmanuel, who was very well received, delivered the fol- 
lowing speech in the Senate :— 

“ Signori Senatori, Signori Deputati—The last time I opened Parliament, 
amid the troubles of Italy and the dangers of the State, faith in Divine jus- 
tice encouraged me to augur well of our destiny. 


“In a very short time, an invasion was repulsed. Lombardy was freed 


by glorious deeds of heroism, and Central Italy became free by the marvel-- 


lous virtue of its inhabitants, and thus today the representatives of the 
rights and the hopes of the nation are assembled around me. 

“For such a benefit, we are indebted to a magnanimous ally, to the 
valour of his and our soldiers, to the assistance of volunteers, and to the 
persevering concord of the people. We ascribe the merit of it to God, as, 
ke ery superhuman aid, such memorable enterprises cannot be accom- 
plished. 

“The gratitude of present and future generations is due to France for the 
welfare of Italy, and for consolidating the union of the two nations, who 
have some community in origin, principle, and destiny. 

“ It was necessary to make some sacrifice, and I have made that which 
was dearest to my heart. 

“ Reserving the vote of the people and the approbation of Parliament, 
and reserving also in regard to Bwitzerland the guarantee of her interna- 
tional rights, I have concluded a treaty for the reunion of Savoy and the 
surrounding territory of Nice with France. 


“We have still many difficulties to overcome ; but, assisted by public | 


opinion and by the love of my people, I shall never permit any one to offend 
or forget any right or liberty. 
“* Firm, like my ancestors, in the Catholic religion, and in the respect 


due to the supreme chief of that religion, I shall, if the ecclesiastical autho- | 





rity makes us of spiritual arms for temporal interests, in safe conscience | 


and in the traditions of my worthy ancestors, find strength to maintain en- 
tire the civil liberty and authority for which I am only indebted to God and 
to my people. . 

“The provinces of the 2milia have been arranged asin former times ; but 
with Tuscany, who has her own laws and her own rules, a special temporal! 
provision was necessary. 


| 500,000,000 instead of 400,000,000 reals. 


“The short time since, and the rapidity of the event, have impeded the | 


preparation of the laws which are necessary to ussist and strengthen the new 
estate. For the first period of legislation you will only have to discuss 
the most urgent measures, and my Ministers will prepare, with due 
deliberation, the projects upon which you will have to deliberate for the se- 
cond period. 

_ “* Based on the Statute of the country, the political, military, and finan- 
cial unity, and the uniformity of the civil and penal laws, the progressive 
administrative liberty of the provinces and communes will renew in the 


Italian people that splendid and vigorous existence which, at the time of | 


another form of civilization, and of other territorial arrangements of Europe, 
was the fruit of the municipal autonomy, which is today opposed to the con- 
stitution of strong States, and to the genius of the nation. 


“* Signori Senatori, Signori a entering upon the new order of | 


things, and without regarding the old political parties in any other way 

n remembering the services rendered to the common cause, we call for 
@ noble codperation and the expression of every sincere opinion, in order to 
obtain our principal object,—the welfare of the people and the greatness of 


the country, which is no longer the Italy of the Romans, nor that of the 
Middle Ages. It must no more be left a field open to foreign ambition, but 
it must, on the contrary,‘be the Italy of the Italians.” 

Prince Carignan and a large Piedmontese force entered Florence on 
the 29th of March, and thus formally took possession of Tuscany in the 
name of the King. He was decompanied by General Durando and his 
division, The day was fine, the crowd greater than ever seen before in 
Florence, the troops had no room to march, and literally elbowed their 
way through the friendly throng. Above them the houses were gay 
with flags and flowers, and the people were hearty in the welcome they 
gave, but they did not make much noise. We have no accounts of the 
entry of the troops into other great towns, but they have probably done 
so ere this. 

The Austrian Government has made a formal and elaborate protest 
against the annexation of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma. She describes 
it as a despoiling of legitimate princes and a violation of treaties. France 
and Sardinia, it is argued, guaranteed Tuscany to the House of Lorraine 
in 1735, In 1753, Austria obtained a right to the reversion of Modena, 
In 1817, Austria obtained a right to the reversion of Parma and Piacenza, 
and these rights of reversion received a fresh sanction by the treaty of 
Florence, concluded on the 28th of November, 1844, between the Courts 
of Lucca, Modena, Tuscany, Sardinia, and Austria. 

** Thus, then, the King of Sardinia, in accepting the annexation of the 
Italian Duchies, openly violates not only the public treaties of 1815, but 
also the treaties which he has signed as a direct contracting party with 
Austria. Such a violation is so much the more flagrant from having been 
accomplished upon the morrow after the peace of Villafranca and Zurich, of 
which the essential condition was the restoration of the legitimate Princes. 
Induced by all these motives, Austria protests in the most peremptory 
manner against this most illegal annexation made by the King of Sardinia, 
and appeals to the conscience of all Europe on the subject.”’ 

The state of Rome is still critical. Attempts have been made by Papal 
spies to get up another popular demonstration, in order that the gen- 
darmes and French might put it down, but they have failed. The offi- 
cial Journal of Rome stated that, “at the request of the French officers, 
General Goyon included, the persons arrested here on the 19th instant by 
the Pontitical’ gendarmes, have been set at liberty.” General Goyon has 
denied the truth of this statement. General Lamoriciére is now busily 
engaged in looking up and inspecting the Papal troops. Before he ac- 
cepted his new post, he went to Vienna and saw the Papal Nuncio. The 
French General travelled incognito, and from Vienna he went to Ancona 
vid Trieste. 

It is now stated that the reported intention of the King of Naples to 
occupy Umbria and the Marches, is incorrect. 

The Austrians have three complete corps d’armée in Venetia, and the 
furlough men of the rifle battalions have recently been called in. 

The Paris Patrie accuses the English of exciting insurrection in Sicily. 
Some seditious movements have been made in Palermo, and the Patrie 
scents English gold—the object being annexation of Sicily to England! 
The plot, we are told, will fail, Sicily being warned by the fate of the 
Tonian Islands, 

Grrmany.—The Concordat which the Grand Duke of Baden, acting 
under Austrian influence has made with the Pope, has been rejected by 
the Lower Chamber of that State. By the last account from Carlsruhe 
the Baden Ilouse of Commons has declared the Concordat invalid by 45 
votes against 15; and little doubt is entertained that a similar vote will 
pass the Upper Chamber. It is assumed that the Grand Duke will ac- 
cept the defeat and change his Ministry. 

$pain.—aA Carlist, or as it is now called Montemolinist insurrection, 
has broken out in Spain. The published reports ‘are neither very clear 
noraccurate. They are these :— 

Madrid, Tuesday, 3 p. m. 

“*General Ortega, Commander of the Balearic Isles, embarked the troops 
under his command, and disembarked them near Tortosa. As soon as the 
troops obtained knowledge of his project they refused to follow him, and 
General Ortega was obliged to take to flight, pursued by his soldiers, who 
have remained faithful to the Queen. 

** General Ortega is still at large, but is being closely pursued. 

* Perfect tranquillity prevails everywhere. 

“Private advices say that General Concha sent troops against General 
Ortega, and that other troops were also despatched from all parts of Spain to 
suppress the movement. 

** The insurrection met with little sympathy. 

‘* Several loyal addresses have been forwarded to the Queen. 

‘¢ The Bank of Barcelona has offered 40,000,000 reals to the Government. 

“ Paris, Wednesday.—Despatches received here from Madrid state that 
‘General Ortega had chartered two foreign vessels at Marseilles by means 
of money coming from Madrid and Paris. The promoters of the revolution- 
ary movement are not resident in Madrid. The Deputies have assembled 
to protest against the rebellion, and even private persons have offered their 
services. The whole nation is against the rebels.’ ” 

From other sources we learn that Cabrera and Elio are with Ortega. 
One report is, that the descent was made on Valencia, but this is not cre- 
dited. Cabrera is a native of Tortosa. 

The terms of peace with Morocco are understood to have displeased the 
court, the clergy, and the people. They are said to be dissatisfied with 
O'Donnell for not insisting cn the retention of Tetuan, and not exacting 
The Ministers have tendered 
their resignation, and O’ Donnell returns to Madrid to resign also, 


Gnited States.—Advices from New York to the 24th of March 
have arrived. Congress had passed a bill to protect female emigrants. 
A resolution calling on the President to inform the Senate if any instruc- 
tions have been given to our naval officers by which the United States’ 
naval forces were to take part in the civil war in Mexico, and by what 
authority the Mexican war steamers were recently captured, was adopted. 
In the House a resolution was proposed, calling for information relative 
to the capture of the Mexican war steamers in the Gulf, but its introduc- 
tion was objected to. 

The Maryland Democratic State Convention have denounced, as wicked, 
the treasonable attempts of Northern people to regulate any State, and 
have pledged themselves to stand by the Southern States to the last ex- 
tremity. 

“That we stand upon the policy of non-intervention by Congress with 
the institution ef slavery in the territories, as approved by the convention of 
1856, and that we declare it to be our opinion that neither Congress nor the 

sople of a territory, organized or unorganized, directly or indirectly, can 
interfere with the institution of slavery or the right of holding slaves. We 
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hereby declare that such right is more properly referable to judicial instruc- 
tion, and that the adjudication of the Supreme Court upon such question is 
final and binding upon each member of the democratic party, and will more 
certainly conduce to the public peace than any form of legislative interven- 
tion. ‘ 

Rrrit1.—Gencral Miramon appeared before Vera Cruz on the 29th 
of February ; and laid siege to it on the 5th of March. 
him from 6000 to 8000 men and a large train of guns. The place was 
defended by 4000 men. Outside were the Saratoga and Savannah 
United States men-of-war. On the 6th, two steamers appeared off the 
place. As they refused to show their colours, the naval commander of 
the Americans sent a boat to ascertain their nationality. The boat was 
fired on. 
speedily captured them. They turned out to be the Marquez and 
Miramon, Mexican warships, coming from Havana with guns and stores 
in aid of General Miramon. During the action, they showed Mexican 
a. The capture of these ships is said to have caused great excitement 
in Vera Cruz, and it is even reported that the exequatur of the American 
Consul was withdrawn; very unlikely, secing that a steamer belonging 
to the Juarez Government towed the American frigate into action. It 
is said that Mr. M‘Lane, United States Minister, had been ordered to 
land troops at Vera Cruz to protect American citizens. 
repulsed in an attack he made upon Vera Cruz on the 7th. 

Later advices report the complete failure of Miramon :— 

‘* Miramon bombarded the city on the 13th, but with little damage. A 
detachment of Miramon’s troops at Alvarado were attacked and completely 
routed by the Liberals. On the 14th, a flag of truce was sent to Juarez, 
which resulted in the suspension of hostilities. A military congress, com- 
posed of the chiefs of the two armies and representatives of the foreign Go- 
vernments, met on the same evening, but the result was not known when 
the schooner sailed. It was reported that Miramon had abandoned the 
siege, deserted his army, and taken refuge on board the French fleet. Mira- 
mon’s communication with the interior was entirely cut off. The city of 
= had pronounced against Miramon, and his army there was deserting 

im.’ 

3niia.—The Bombay mail arrived on Thursday, bringing advices to 
the 12th of March. 

The principal incident recorded is Mr. Wilson's proposal in the Le- 
gislative Council of a plan for a paper currency. The following is a 
summary of his plan :— 

** The present issue of notes by the Bank of Bengal, the Bank of Madras, 
and the Bank of Bombay is to cease. 

‘Commissioners are to be appointed to control the new issues of State 
notes, which may be had for cash at all treasuries. 

** Notes issued from district treasuries will be convertible on demand at 
those treasuries, and at the Presidency treasury also. 

** Notes issued from the Presidency treasuries will be convertible thereat 
alone, and will not be payable at district treasuries. 

“As security against these notes, every treasury is to retain one-third 
the amount of its issues in cash; the remaining two-thirds are to be in- 
vested in Government securities. 

‘** The profits accruing from the issue are to belong to the State. 

‘* There is to be a uniform State paper currency, the notes constituting 
a legal tender. They are to vary in amount from dr. to 1000r. 


“India to be divided into cireles; the notes issued in each circle to be | 


also a legal tender at the Presidency of that circle. 

** An Issue Commissioner to be appointed for each Presideney, and a De- 
puty-Commissioner for each circle. These officers to be responsible only to 
the (Home) Council for India—not to the Indian Government. 

‘** The reserve of coinis to equal one-third of the issue. 

** Merchants’ bullion immediately exchangeable for notes on the trea- 
sury. 

‘* There is not to be a gold currency.” 

Lord Canning arrived at Peshawur on the 22d of February. Ie subse- 


ay departed in the prosecution of his tour, passing leisurely on by, 


helum to Sealkote, where he was to hold a durbar and receive the 
Maharajah of Cashmere. 

The most interesting news is that Miss Emily Wheeler is still alive. 
She has been discovered by the Superintendent of the Thuggee depart- 
ment, and, it is said, entreats her friends to leave her to her wretched 
fate. 

Australia.—tThe latest news from Australia, up to the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, reports a somewhat more settled state of political affairs. The 
plan of a federative union amongst the Australian colonies, for purposes 
of mutual fiscal advantage, is much discussed. The want of a continuous 
flow of female labour is severely felt, yet the Assembly has refused to 
grant the sum of 50,000/. in aid of such immigration. The Government 
has completed the preliminaries for the purchase of the Melbourne and 
Geelong Railway. 

From Sydney, the principal items are, that Dr. Lang's bill for the 
establishment of triennial Parliaments had been rejected; that a sum of 
30002. had been set apart by the House as a reward fund for the disco- 
very of new gold fields; that the Chamber of Commerce declines to re- 
commend a subsidy for a bi-monthly mail vii Suez; and that the sub- 
ject of telegraphic communication with England has been fully discussed 
and approved. ‘The line is described in the vote of the House as one 
from Sydney to East Java. 


Mistelloucons. 

The text of the Papal excommunication has been published in the 
morning papers. It is a long document, dated at St. Peter’s, March 26, 
and is signed by the Pope. Opening with a defence of the temporal 
power, which is “ really of a spiritual character,” the Pope proceeds to 
assail unnamed persons for having, by means of “ lying hypocrisy,” 
‘cunning dissimulation,” “ perverse intrigues,” made themselves de- 
testable. They have preached sedition, provoked popular risings, and 
tried to deprive the Hol See of its secular power. Nay, in so doing, 
they have even hatin | to feign esteem for the Church. ‘ And it is 
the most to be deplored that some of those on whom, as sous of the 
Catholic Church, the duty was imposed to protect that Church and to 
maintain its power, have sullied themselves by their wicked acts. In 
these mischievous and perverse intrigues, which we deplore, the Sar- 
dinian Government has the principal part.” The Pope thought the mis- 
doers would yield to admonitions. ‘ But we shudder in saying it—the 
Sardinian Government has not only despised ovr admonition and com- 
plaints and our religious resentment, but, by persevering in its wicked- 


He had with | 


Then the Saratoga opened upon the strange ships, and | 


Miramon was | 


a, 
ness by force, money, threats, terror, and other cunning means, the 
obtained the universal vote in their favour, and dared to invade our md 
vinces, to occupy them, and to subject them to their power. This is g 
great profanation, as rights of others have been usurped, against the law 
of nature and of God ; every law has been overthrown, and the bases of 
all temporal power and human society have been undermined.” Thera. 
fore, the Pope hurls at them the major excommunication ; naming no 
| but including “ all those who have taken part in the sinful insurrection, 
in our provinces, in usurping, occupying, and invading them, or in do; 
such deeds as we complained of in the Allocutions of the 20th of June 
and the 26th of September of the last year, or those who have perpe- 
trated some of those acts themselves, as well as those who have been 
| their warranters, supporters, helpers, counsellors, followers, as well as 


| those who connived at executing the above-mentioned deeds under what- 
ever pretence, and in whatever manner, or who perpetrated them them- 
selves.” 


The defences of the Channel Islands are proceeding with the greatest 
activity. The harbour of St. Katherine’s, Jersey, has one breakwater 
complete, and could afford accommodation to a considerable squadron ; 
900 artisans and sixty horses are working on the Alderney foreifications. 
An immense breakwater has been constructed at Braye Bay, capable of 
| affording shelter and anchorage to fifteen sail of the line, at a distance of 
about eight miles from Cape La Hogue and Cherbourg on one side, and 
not more than forty from Portland on the other, where there is accom. 
modation for a powerful fleet. 

Experiments are being made at Shoeburyness with both the Armstrong 
and Whitworth guns. The Newcastle Chronicle states that an Arm- 
strong gun, with a guaranteed range of nine miles, has been sent thither 
for trial. 





The latest report upon upon the question fof the Stade dues is, that 
I[anover has raised fresh difficulties with respect to their redemption. 
The 14th of May next has been fixed by England as the final term for 
Hanover to give in her declaration. 


We are glad to see that the South Kensington Museum, perhaps the 
most popular institution in London, will be opened free every morning 
and evening from the 9th to the 14th of April inclusive. All the pictures 
will be accessible, and the Art Schools for male students will be opened, 
from ten until five during the day, and from seven until nine in the even- 
ing. 


Certain points on which it was thought the new Bankruptcy Bill would 
require alteration were mentioned in The Times of Monday last. The Mer- 
cantile Law Amendment Society have since been in communication 
with the Attorney-General, and it appears that the modifications in ques- 
tion will be effected. The provisions making the seizure and sale of a deb- 
tor’s goods under an execution an act of bankruptcy from the date of seizure 
are to be followed by a proviso that a petition for adjudication shall be pre- 
| sented within a month of the sale. The clauses making the non-payment 
| of a bill of exchange by the acceptor after a twelve days’ notice an act of 
bankruptey are to be struck out, as both useless and inconvenient. Power 
is to be given to the judge and commissioners to issue a summons calling 
upon a debtor to show cause why he should not be adjudged bankrupt in 
cases where the creditor makes an affidavit that adebt sufficient to sustain an 
adjudication is due, and that he verily believes that his debtor is in insol- 
vent cireumstances, and disclosing his reasons for that belief. After the 
summons has issued, however, the creditor is not to receive payment of his 
debt until the debtor has been examined, and has satisfied the Court of his 
| ability to mect his engagements with his creditors. The majority compe- 
tent to bind a minority in cases of trust deeds or private arrangments is to 
be a simple majority in number, representing three-fourths in value, instead 
of three-fourths both in number and value. The debtor in cases of trust 
deeds is to have fourteen days instead of seven to get the required majority 
of his creditors to assent. Provision is also to be made for the punishment 
of — vexatiously defending actions brought against them— Times, City 
«Article. 


The Reverend W. W. Jackson, Chaplain to the Forces at Barbadoes and 
to the Bishop of that diocese, has been appointed to the bishopric of An- 
tigua. He belongs to the Low Church party. He will have jurisdiction 
over 751 square miles with a population of about 108,000. 








Lord St. German's, we have reason to believe, is likely to accompany the 
Prince of Wales in his approaching visit to Canada.—Scotsman. 

We have heard it rumoured that the successor to Rear- Admiral Baynes, 
whose period of service as Commander-in-chief of the Pacific Squadron ex- 
pires in July, will probably be Rear-Admiral Lord Edward Russell, C.B.— 
-lrmy and Navy Gazette, 

The Army and Navy Gazette states that Lord Seaton is to receive the 
dignity of Field-Marshal. 

A letter from St. Petersburg, of the 22d ultimo, states that Prince Gort- 
schakoff, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has sufficiently recovered from his re- 
cent indisposition to occupy himself partially with busineas. 

The Opinion Nationale states that the chief command of the Papal troops 
was offered to General Changarnier, before General de Lamorici¢re was 
mentioned, but declined. 

Mademoiselle Victoire Balfe has just been married at St. Petersburg to 
Sir John Fiennes I. Crampton, K.C.B., her Majesty’s Minister at the Court 
of Russia. 


The Countess-Dowager of Elgin, mother of the present Peer, died at Paris 
on Sunday, after a protracted illness. The deceased Countess was the second 
wife of om, sixth Earl of Elgin, and youngest daughter of Mr. James 
Townshend Oswald, 

M. Bethmont died of apoplexy on Sunday night. 0 
eminent advocates at the French bar, and was twice eleteed Batonn 
the Order. He sat in Parliament as deputy for the Seine and Charente In- 
férieure, became Minister of Justice, and Vice-President of the Council of 
State. After the coup d’état of 1851, he retired into private life. 

The Abbé Huc, formerly a missionary in China and Thibet, ar 
known for his work on this last-named country, has just died in Paris, 
a short illness. 

M. Taglioni, the father of the celebrated dancer, has just been operated 
upon for cataract, at the age of eighty-three, His delight was extreme when, 
ou the removal of the apparatus at the end of three days, he was able to “0 
cognize the features of his child, and to become acquainted with those © 
the successful operator. 


He was one of the most 
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Advices from Alexandria of the 19th ultimo state that Sulieman Pacha 
died very suddenly some days before. He had been smoking with some 
friends, when his head dropped. They believed him asleep, but, on trying 
to rouse him soon afterwards, found he was dead, 





The Army and Navy Gazette says that the practical difficulties in the 
way of carrying out the project of ee regimental-colonelcies by selection, 
“‘ have induced the Secretary of State for War to pause before adopting the 
recommendation. It, therefore, appears not improbable that the purchase 
system will remain upon its ;.resent footing.” 

“The following notice, dated Horse Guards, March 30, has appeared in the 
London Gazette :—“ Notice is — given that from and after the lst of 
July next the minimum age of candidates to be examined for direct com- 
missions in the Army will be fixed at eighteen years.” 

Lord Clyde, Commander-in-chief in India, has—at the suggestion of the 
Director-General, s0 says the Madras Times and Spectator—authorized the 
supply of spectacles to short-sighted soldiers. 

A new gun of semi-steel iron (homogeneous) of the same internal diame- 
ter and bore as Sir W. Armstrong’s 12-pounder, has been manufactured by 
Messrs. Brown and Hughes of Newport, Monmouthshire. It was tried at 
the Mound, Woolwich, on Monday and Tuesday. The makers say it can be 
manufactured at half the cost of Armstrong’s or Whitworth’s, can be used 
as either muzzle or breech loader, and is capable of being rifled with either 
Lancaster’s, Armstrong’s, or Whitworth’s systems. 

On the 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th of June, the first Tir 
Cantonal will be celebrated with more than usual éclat at Geneva. Sub- 
scriptions and gifts of various kinds for prizes have been and are in the 
course of being collected. The committee of the Carabiniers Genevois invite 
any of the English riflemen who may be so disposed to enter into a friendly 
combat for superiority with the Minié rifle. The whole will conclude with 
a grand féte and ball, to which the riflemen will be invited, and it will 
have all the characteristic features of a Swiss national festival. 





Anomen. The Rubicon is now, by a curious coincidence, the boundary 
at Rimini, between the King of Sardinia’s enlarged kingdom and the 
remnant of the dominions of the Holy See. 

It is currently rumoured at Turin that the new kingdom is to be divided 
into six large governments—viz., Piedmont, Lombardy, Parma, Modena, 
Tuscany, and Romagna.— Daily News. 


Sir Robert Schomburgh, accompanied by Mr. Clark, interpreter, has left 
on a tour overland to Maulmain via Chang-mei, the capital of the tributary 
kingdom of Laos. Three-fourths of the Siamese territory is comparatively 
unknown to Europeans, and it is expected Sir Robert Schomburgh will ob- 
tain some valuable geographical facts in this region. 

A handsome salver and centre piece, of the value of 50/., have been pri- 
vately presented to Mr. Macready by the members of the Literary Institu- 
tion at Sherborne, as an acknowledgment of the services he had rendered 
them. Although thé testimonial ultimately took the form of plate, there 
was a little difficulty in deciding that point, from the fact that Mr. Mac- 
ready had received so many pieces of plate, that large quantities were stowed 
away out of sight, and that a testimonial, costing 1000 guineas, and pre- 
sented to Mr. Macready in America, had not been seen by his family or 
friends, until it was being packed up for removal to Cheltenham. 

A course of lectures, addressed principally to teachers, on the best methods 
of acquiring and communicating knowledge in the following branches of 
science, in which certificates are given under the science minute of the 2nd 
of June, 1859, by the science and art department, will be delivered at the 
South Kensington Museum on the following Monday evenings—16th, 23d, 
30th of April, 7th, 14th, and 21st of May, 1860 :—Lecture 1. Practical plane 
and descriptive geometry, and their application to mechanical and machine 
drawing, and practical architecture, by Professor T. Bradley, April 16. 
2. Mechanical physics, by the Reverend B. M. Cowie, M.A., April 23. 
3. Experimental physics, by Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., April 30. 4. Geo- 
logy and mineralogy, by Professor W. W. Smyth, F.R.S., May 7. 5. 
Zoology, by Professor Huxley, F.RS., May 14. 6. Botany, by Dr. Lankes- 
ter, M.D., F.R.S., May 21. 

In the bill just printed on the subject of Poor-law medical relief for Eng- 
land and Wales, provisions are made for the relieving officer and other pa- 
rochial officials granting orders on the medical officer to attend sick poor ; 
but in cases of emergency the medical officer is empowered to attend with- 
out such order, and to be entitled to the same remuneration as if it had 
been previously furnished. Provision is also made that in certain cuses me- 
dical officers are to be medical officers of health. 

Since the disuse of corporal punishment, which has been unknown at 
Woolwich for many months past, it is stated that the crime of desertion is 
of less frequent occurrence, as verified by the official returns from the corps 
of Royal Artillery and Royal Marines, as well as the other divisions of the 
army stationed at Woolwich. ‘This is accounted for by the known fact of 
numbers of desertions having been induced solely by the terror of the lash, 
which, up to the moment when corporal punishment was ordered to be held 
in abeyance, was resorted to, in some wecks, every day, except Saturday 
and Sunday. 


On Saturday a return was issued, showing that there is barrack accommo- 
dation for infantry, 58,931 ; for cavalry, 5685; and for artillery, 5487, In 
camp, 31,075 men can be accommodated. 

The numbers of liberated African slaves who were introduced into Jamaica 
during the years from 1848 to 1859 were, according to a return just pub- | 
lished, 5557. Those introduced into British Guiana, were 38,921; into St. | 
Vincent, 805; into Trinidad, 17,165; into St. Lucia, 1674; into Grenada, ; 
2034 ; into Antigua, 1213; into Tobago. 292; and into St. Kitt’s, 852. The 
total number thus introduced into the West Indies amounted to 68,603. 
During the same time, 170,079 were introduced into the Mauritius. 

According to the Shipping Gazette, the number of wrecks during the 
month of March was 166, In the month of January, there were 229, and in 
February 154, making a total during the present year of 549. 

The income arising from the estates of Dulwich College for the past year, 
was 11,482/. 7s. 8d., an increase of 458/. 9s. 4¢. on the income of 1858. The 
income of this college has been progressively increasing since 1855, in which 
year it amounted to 8,746/. 19s, 2d., or 2,735/. 8». Gd. less than last year's 
income. 

The total quantity of wine produced at the Cape for the coming year will 
not be less than in former years, but the quantity available for exportation 
to “4 home market will be less, owing to the greatly increased local de- 
mand, 


On Sunday, as a boat was leaving the Great Eastern, it was capsized, and 


the foreman of the ay at work on the ship, one of five or six in the 
boat, was drowned. Th 





e others were saved. 


The health of London is in a very unsatisfactory state. The mortality 
the week before last amounted to 1611, that of last week to 1708—being 188 
above the average. The deaths last week exceed those of any corresponding 
week, except that of the year 1853, when they rose to 1748, in consequence 
of the prevalence of pulmonary complaints from extreme cold, Bronchitis 
and pneumonia have again been very fatal. Nine children died by acci- 
dental suffocation. Eleven persons, all women except one, died at the age 
of ninety years and upwards, of whom one had attained the great age of 
a hundred and one years. A man died in the Almshouses, Fulham Fields, 
at the age of eighty-seven years, who had assisted at the victory obtained 
by Lord Howe on the Ist of June, 1794. 


The New York Courier gives particulars of the discovery of a deserted 
oyster-sloop, off Staten Island. The pools of blood and patches of human 
hair about the vessel gave evidences of the crew having been massacred. 
George Burr, the captain of the sloop, sailed from the foot of Spring Street on 
the 15th ult., having on board three deck-hands; and, it is believed up- 
wards of 500 dollars, It is suspected that the murders were committed by 
the river pirates, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Mornrna,. 


The letter of our Paris correspondent will be found to contain much 
interesting matter on current topics. 


* Thursday 5th April, 

** The excitement created by the late events of the past week has been of 
short duration, and the irritation has made way for a more steady and calm 
appreciation of the situation. The complications, however, though not dan- 
gerously imminent, have not disappeared. 

‘** Further protests on the Savoy question have made their appearance, 
and Switzerland remains backed up by Prussia and England. The expelled 
Archdukes have attempted their last diplomatic effort in the shape of a pro- , 
test not likely to play any part in the definitive settlement of the Italian af- 
fairs, 

‘** Austrian Ministerial organs have done their best to take advantage of 
the ephemeral rupture of the ‘ entente cordiale,’ but the natural good sense 
of both the French and English people has not been affected more than it 
was necessary for national dignity’s sake, by inconsiderate Ministerial ma- 
nouvres or Parliamentary proceedings. 

“* The recent explanations of Lord John Russell, and the acceptance by 
France of a congress, or rather of conferences, with a view to regularize the 
— of the neutralized districts of Savoy, give suflicient ground to the 
1opes for an amicable settlement of the question. 

** With regard to the new Italian kingdom, which, by the way, has not 
yet a name, its position remains the same. The Bull of excommunication 
has produced slight or no effect; and it seems to be now a mere question of 
time, and of slowly progressing consolidation for the new state of things to 
be accepted, or at least left materially unopposed by the antagonistic parties. 

“The Rentes which had experienced a sensible depression, have gradually 
and firmly recovered, and the market is daily improving. 

** Industrial securities begin to gain favour, and among the recently in- 
troduced enterprises, the most patronized one is the Pampeluna Railway, of 
which the shares, jointly issued by Mires and Salamanca, are already nego- 
tiated at 20 francs, say 47 premium. 

** Next week another great affair will be introduced, also under the aus- 
pices of the great Spanish banker and these of the ‘Crédit Industriel and 
Commercial.” I mean the Portuguese railway shares, guaranteed, it is 
said, by the State, and issued by the successful competitor of S. Morton 
Peto, 

** Another rumour is current, that an American undertaking the ‘ At- 
lantic and Great Western Railway,’ connecting by a continuous wide 
gauge New York and St. Louis, will also be at an early date introduced 
simultaneously on the London and Paris markets. 

** The contractor of this great work is again, we are told, the enterprising 
Spanish capitalist, whose name has not yet been connected with an unsuc- 
cessful enterprise. 

“* While mentioning a Spaniard, I may as well call your attention to the 
strange and thus far unexplained event, which has just taken place on the 
coast of Catalonia. 

** General Ortega, the Governor of the Balearic Islands, has landed near 
Tortosa, with 3000 of his soldiers, and proclaimed Count de Montemolin 
as Kingof Spain. The attempt was immediately checked, and the revolu- 
tionary general put to flight. Newspapers hasten to say that the plot had 
no ramifications. The mere fact of this hasty declaration, and the folly of 
General Ortega, had'he not expected to find support, arouse suspicions to the 
contrary. How is it, besides, that a revolutionary manifestation took place 
at Burgos a very few days before? To those who are well acquainted with 
Spanish political affairs, there remains no doubt that the Carlist party, 
which foreigners imagine has died away, has, to the contrary, extensive and 
highly prominent connexions. In Madrid, even at the Royal Palace, there 
are persons, and I am told, the King himself at their head, whose views are 
secretly but constantly tending to a return of legitimacy. 

‘Ultimate information will, I feel confident, throw some unexpected 
light on the facts connected with this late attempt. 

‘* One of your contemporaries has recently announced that negotiations 
were taking place between the French and Danish Governments, with a 
view to a defensive and offensive alliance. I much strongly doubt the 








accuracy of the news, which I suspect to be intended merely to irritate 
other countries. Besides, had the Danish Government expressed to ours 
such dispositions as are supposed, they would, no doubt, have seized a re- 
cent opportunity offered to them of meeting the views of the I’rench repre- 
sentative on the Iceland fisheries question, On the contrary, 1 am assured 
that Denmark has made such ditticulties in this seeondary question, that 
the negotiation has been left off, the Danish Government having expressed 
itself unwilling to withdraw the customs-duty on all fish cured by the 
French on their territory. ’ , : 

‘* Two English plenipotentiaries are now in Paris, discussing the New- 
foundland fisheries question. Their presence is the cause of the delay in 
the departure of ane Montaignae de Chauvauce, commander of the 
French squadron at Newfoundland.” 


The Opinione of Turin states that in cight or ten days the inhabitants 
of Savoy and Nice will vote by universal suffrage on the question of an- 
nexation to France. 

A letter from Naples in the Paris Presse describes a violent scene 
which lately took place at a sitting of the Council between M. Ajossa, 
Minister of Police, and M. Rosica, Minister of the Interior. 

“ The well-known despatches of Mr. Elliott happened to be mentioned, 
and M. Rosica, turning to M. Ajossa, laid on him the whole blame of the 
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charges brought by diplomatic agents against Naples, ‘ It is your severity,’ 
he said, ‘ your iu which has alienated from us the sympathies of 
England.’ M.: Ajossa, in indignation, exclaimed, ‘ It appears that you are 
also one of the malcontents!’ M. Rosica rose in great anger, and M. 
Ajossa did the same ; and as this latter is one of the strongest men in the 
kingdom, M. Rosica, had blows been come to, would have had the worst of 
it. Fortunately, Prince Cassaro, the president, seized on the hand-bell 
placed on the table near him, and rang it so loudly as to call the disputants 
to their senses, and in the end they reseated themselves without any bodily 
misehief being done. I guarantee to you that this narration is of the most 
exact verity.” 

The official Gazette of Madrid publishes a decree degrading General 
Ortega. Elio has been captured by the Alcade of Vinaroz. Tranquil- 
lity prevails everywhere. 


Town-talk is about the seizure of contraband papers on the person of 
Louis Veuillot, who did not, as I understand, experience a domiciliary visit, 
but was simply attended from the station at Marseilles to that of Parts by a 
very polite fellcw-traveller, with whose Ultramontane conversation the 
Roman pilgrim was much gratified, until a summary invitation to hand up 
the key of his portmanteau ended the acquaintance. Documents and De- 
spatches for Nuncio Saceoni, with other curious MSS., were carried off to 
the Foreign Office, and as soon as Veuillot had duly protested, and was free 
to depart, he sought Sacconi, who went hot foot to Thouvenel, threatening 
to demand passport at once if the despatches were not given up, when all 
that was addressed to him was restored. —Glee Paris Correspondent. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, TuvnsDAY AFTERNOON. 

The demand for money, although less active in the Stock Exchange, has 
been undiminished at the Bank, leading tothe belief, that the Directors at 
the weekly meeting of the Court today would have established an additional 
} per cent upon the present minimum rate of discount; the Court, how- 
ever, rose without making any alteration ; the rate, therefore, remains at 4} 
percent. ‘The English Funds opened heavily on Monday morning at a de- 
cline of an 1, Consols, 94 § for Aceount, and 93 94 for Money ; better prices 
from Paris during the day caused a recovery to the closing quotation of 
Saturday. On Tuesday, the statement of Lord John Russell on the previous 
evening, to the effect of the probability of an European Congress about to be 
formed to consider the Swiss part of the Savoy question, created great ani- 
mation, Consols rising to 944. French prices were, however, telegraphed 
lower, and the quotation receded to 944 3. There has since been a =~ to 
948 943 consequent upon a feeling of greater confidence, added to a some- 
what less active demand for money yesterday and today. Bank Stock shut, 
India ditto, 1042 1044; Rupee Enfaced Five per Cents, 97} 98; Reduced 
and New Three per Cents, shut, but marking today for the opening, 933 ex 
div. for the former, and 931 ex div. for the latter. At the otticial close this 
afternoon, Consols are 944 948, with a rather weaker market. 

The Foreign Market has exhibited little signs of animation ; the trans- 
actions of the week showing no disposition on the part of the public or the 
regular dealers to open accounts either of a bona tide or speculative cha- 
racter. A rise of } per cent has occurred in Mexican, owing to tlie late fa- 
vourable intelligence; the chief business has been done in this stock, which 
closes 22 22}; Buenos Ayres, Six per Cents, 8486; Ditto, Three per Cents, 
2425; Peruvian, Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 9192; Peruvian, Three per 
Cent, 7071; Ditto, Four-and-a-Half per Cent, Uribarren, 82 84; Ditto, 
Four-and- Half per Cent, Dollar Bonds, 8183; Venezuela, 26) 27; VPortu- 
guese sales have taken place to a considerable extent, causing a decline to 
42 43; Spanish, 45} 46. The new. Brazilian Loan is quoted } discount to 
nar ; but operations are limited. Chilian, Six per Cent, 102 104; Ditto, 

‘our-and-a-Half per Cent, 84 86; Old Brazilian, 9091; Sardinian Bonds 
stationary at 8354; and Victor Emmanuel quiet, at 9293; Turkish Stocks 
have not been active, and close 79 80 for the Old, and 61 62 for the New. 
Grenada Deferred dull, at 4} 48, and the Active nominally, 1516. Money 
in this Market is rather dear. 

A good deal of business has again been negotiated in both English and 
French Railway Shares, at 2 general improvement in values, and although 
the first advance was not sustained, firmness again set in, and the final quo- 
tations of today show an advance all round, Great Northern, 112 113; 
Ditto A., 115 117; Great Western is about 1 per cent higher, 69 691; Lan- 
caster and Yorkshire 1} per cent better, 103 103}; London and North 
Western about # per cent, 983 99}; Midland Stock has been principally 





murchased, leaving off this afternoon at the advanced quotation of, 1177 118. 
ondon and Brighton, 110 112; South Eastern and Dover, 88 88}; Man- 


chester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, shows a further improvement, closing 
421 43) ; Eastern Counties, 55 55}. 

In the French Market, Lombardo-Venetian Shares are dull, 1} 13 pre- 
mium ; but with that exception the Market is otherwise firm—Northern of 
France, 37} 38}; Paris and Strasbourg have fluctuated 1 per cent, being 
now 24} 25}; Paris and Lyons, 36} 37; Great Luxembourg, 6} 63. In- 
dians scarcely altered. ‘The New Marine Companies Shares are as follows : 
—Ocean dull, 2334 premium; The London and Provincial, } } premium ; 
Universal, 3 3 premium; Turkey Bank, § § discount; Buenos Ayres and 
San Fernando, 2 2) premium, 


A NEW GAS COOKING APPARATUS, 

Mr. Phillips of Skinner Street, Snow Hill, whose “gas bath-boiler” 
we noticed in the Spectator of the 22d of October 1859, has just intro- 
duced another adaptation of gas to cooking purposes,—exemplifying its 
usefulness and economy. The new apparatus consists of a simple gas 
burner, placed in the centre of a small stand about four inches in 
diameter, and the same in height. On the top of this stand is placed a 
round iron frame twelve inches in diameter, so contrived as to sustain a 
thin sheet iron drum or oven, of equal diameter to the iron frame, and 
the same number of inches in height. The top of this drum is enclosed. 
On the frame is a sheet of iron, on which is placed the meat to be 
cooked. Access to it is obtained by a door in the drum, This simple 
little apparatus, Mr. Phillips tells us, will cook “four pounds of pota- 
toes, and five pounds of ribs of beef with one pennyworth of gas”; and 
for bread and pastry it is “invaluable.” The machine can be used any- 
where, even on tke top of a dining-room table, without injuring it. It 
requires no attention. Bachelors at chambers would a/most find a wife 
in it, and that too ata cost of 1/.10s, It is called a “gas oven and 
boiler,” and can be made to any size. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

On the 30th ult., Dr. Odling delivered a lecture ‘ On Acids and Salts,” 
and after showing that the electro-chemical theory failed in many of its 
requirements, proceeded to explain and advocate the modern doctrines of 
‘* series’ and ** substitutions.” 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EASTER RECESS, 

Ir Ministers may look forward, as their friends say, with confi. 
dence towards the future, they may also look backward with some 
satisfaction on the past. The annual break in the session, the 
Easter recess, has come round again, and journalists as is their 
wont, are taking stock in the Parliamentary warehouse, The 
session was opened on the 24th of January ; both Houses adjourned 
for the Easter holidays on Tuesday. They have thus sat exactly 
ten weeks. Throughout the whole period they have been close} 
engaged in business and in debate, and have laid the foundations 
of the legislative design of the session. The promises in the 
Queen’s Speech have been fulfilled, but the real work of pressing 
the measures through the House has yet to be done. 

The characteristic measures of the session of 1860 were intro- 
duced ata very early period. These measures we take to be the 
Bills having their origin in the Budget, the Reform Bill, and the 
Bankruptcy Bill. Mr, Gladstone made his financial statement, 
unfolding the great scheme of tariff reform based upon the treaty 
with France, on the 10th of March; and as soon as the debates 
raised by Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Du Cane could be determined, 
proceeded to bring forward and press on resolutions and bills 
necessary to give effect to his scheme. Two of these, the 
Income-tax and Stamp Duties Bills, have actually become 
law. The remainder are still in various stages before the 
House of Commons, with no opposition in prospect likely 
to affect their ultimate success. The Bankruptcy Bill, so 
generally satisfactory, was brought in on the 15th of 
March, and has been read a second time; but a smart contest 
over details is anticipated in committee. The Reform Bills for 
England, Ireland, and Scotland were explained and read a first 
time on the lst of March. Carried to the threshold of a second 
reading, they have not yet been forced across that dangerous 
passage. Met by no formal opposition, it has been the policy of 
the Conservatives to render their progress slow, by interposin 
those delays so facile to tacticians who understand the forms and 
usages of the House. This is the weak point in the Ministerial 
record of progress. But it is susceptible of explanation. Minis- 
ters have rightly held that their first business was to forward, as 
rapidly as possible, the Budget measures. These measures 
touched so many interests and involved so many debateable ques- 
tions that it has required resolute and persistent exertions to force 
them forward, even when backed by majorities of unusual 
strength. Hence not only the Reform Bills, which neither pro- 
voked a fierce opposition nor called forth overwhelming support, 
but the ordinary business of Supply, has had to give way before 
the pressure of necessity. Nor is this all. The practice of de- 
bating through half the Friday evenings, hitherto regarded as 
Government time, has undoubtedly somewhat diminished the re- 
sources of Ministers, Nevertheless, the Government account 
stood well on Tuesday when the House broke up; for its financial 
policy had then been reduced to the required legislative forms, 
and the Bankruptcy Bill had arrived at a forward stage. 

In looking back upon the business of this first section of the 
session, we are bound not to forget the introduction of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Savings-Bank Bill, Sir George Lewis’s London Corpora- 
tion Reform Bill and Highways Bill, the Lord Advocate’s Annuity 
Tax Abolition Bill, and Mr. Cardwell’s and Mr. Deasy’s measures 
relating to the Landlord and Tenant Law of Ireland. It should 
also be noted that the Army and Navy Estimates have both been 
ably explained by Mr. Sidney Herbert and Lora Clarence Paget. 
So that, on the whole, the activity of Ministers has travelled over 
a wide ficld—Finance, Taxation, Law, Constitutional Policy, our 
Military and Maritime establishments, and sundry domestic Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scottish grievances. The work of the session is 
backward only when compared with the work of ordinary sessions, 
and not when compared with the large outline Ministers under- 
took to fill up between January and August. 

But the Opposition has nothing to boast of, neither in brilliant 
tactics nor in tactical successes. The maxim that an opposition 
must always oppose, is the fatal blot in Mr. Disraeli’s theory of 
leading. When the session opened, the Conservative party ap- 
peared to be absolutely robust in its strength. In a few weeks, 
nearly all that strength dwindled down to respectable weakness, 
further debilitated by the character of its reeruits—Mr. Horsman, 
the O'Donoghue, Mr. Bowyer, and the like. Having failed to 
win a victory by surprise on the subject of the Treaty, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who, to perform this notable exploit, had superseded Mr. 
Du Cane, permitted that gentleman to resume his position as 
leader of the forlorn hope in an attack on the whole policy of the 
Budget. The result was an utter rout. The strong Conservative 
party shrank from upwards of 300 to 223, and Ministers, who 
were to have been eaten alive, actually rallied to their standard 
more than an absolute majority of the House—339. It is not to 
be wondered at that Mr. Disraeli should seek consolation m 
guerilla tactics, and confine his exertions to the mere obstruction 
of the Reform Bill, Thus the Conservative party, under the lead- 
ing of the unscrupulous antagonist of Sir Robert Peel, has again 
been brought low. Yet it is apparent even to not a few of them- 
selves that the Conservative party can blame no one but itself for 
the pains and penalties it has to suffer, whether in office or In op- 
position, Unless some unforeseen slip on the part of the Govern- 
ment weakens their hold upon the majority, and gives Mr. Dis- 

t raeli one of those opportunities for which he watches with a sleep- 
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less eye, Ministers have every ben, of completing the ample 
legislative design with which they met Parliament in January, 





OUR IMMENSE REVENUE. 
ALIS} ublic opinion have been in amaze at the elasticity 
t sees van age at the vast total which it has produced in the 
past year. Seventy-one millions,—with signs of continued in- 
crease! The figure is regarded in two aspects, according to the 
gloomy or hopeful turn of the spectator’s mind. It represents 
a hideous burden of taxation, it indicates the vastness and elasti- 
city of our resources. It is not less than the revenue exacted 
from the people during some of the years of the great war; it 
excels any amount that any exchequer in the world has drawn 
from the people,—now drawn without difficulty, almost without 
objection, during peace. ; 
here is, however, one circumstance wholly overlooked by 
these calculators, which materially affects the calculation. We 
must not forget the gold discoveries in Australia and America ; 
they alone would remind us that the value of money has declined 
in proportion to the value of commodities. Seventy-one mil- 
lions of sovereigns, do not represent such a large amount of 
wealth as they did fifty years ago, and far less in comparison 
with centuries back, We may be told that the extent and rapid 
circulation of trade have so inereased as to redress the balance 
between money and other forms of wealth, and to render a larger 
number of sovereigns requisite. This is the argument of gentle- 
men who demanded that the Bank of England should be allowed 
three millions more in its fixed paper speculation, to replace 
that portion of sovereigns from the bullion. Three millions,— 
searcely three per cent upon the total amount of annual bank- 
ruptcy in this country, notwithstanding which our resources ex- 
hibit the elasticity of which Mr. Gladstone has such a just reason 
tobe proud. In fact, if the requirement for money as a medium 
of cuienas has increased, the invention of modern commerce has 
kept ahead of the requirement, and in the form of bank paper 
warrants, notes of hand, bills of exchange, and clearing-houses, 
we have constructed a circulating medium possessing a thousand- 
fold advantage of safety and portability belonging to coin, while 
under our present currency system its value can constantly be 
tested by that golden standard. The increase of gold from the 
discoveries of America and Australia forms but a fraction of the 
practical extension given to the amount of money in the market 
through these auxiliaries of modern commerce, and thus we see 
that “the value of money” is far less than it used to be fifty years 
ago or any number of centuries ago. 7 
Not the value of money morally, but abstractedly. Not even 
the faculty of each individual sovereign in procuring benefits for 
the person that lays out the cash. For here, again, political-eco- 
nomy philosophers are very apt to blunder. The seventy-one mil- 
lions set down to the credit of Mr. Gladstone at the close of the 
financial year represent no such very great proportion in compari- 
son to the wealth of the country, the available wealth of the whole 
community, and nothing at all burdensome in the shape of taxa- 
tion compared with the grievous burden that the sear has 
formerly undergone even when the figure was barely half as high. 
The commercial invention which we have spoken of in the shape 
of paper mediums has been accompanied, has been facilitated— 
indeed, rendered practicable, by many other inventions and 
arrangements with which modern society is blessed. Our rail- 
ways give usa transit for men and goods, altogether excelling 
the imagination of any but poets in the earlier days, for speed, 
ease, and cheapness. The post-oflice, by the admirable idea of 
that man at whom we see some of our contemporaries carping, is 
rendered available for the humblest creature in the country to an 
extent which the most powerful Sovereign before the beginning of 
this century could not command. Free trade has crowded our mar- 
kets with commodities once seen only in the mansions of the very 
noblest, and improvements in navigation have proceeded pari 
passu. White bread is the food of all ; the ar is a familiar 
in the lowest streets of St. Giles’s, and free-trade will presently 
place the wines of the continent on the dinner-table of the 
coalheaver ; cheap literature, probably, enabling that coalheaver 
to draw from the sparkling glass ideas more brilliant than those 
which cheered the huts, and inebriated the jine gentlemen of a 
past century. Thus a sovereign in this practical country, and in 
the middle of this practical century, is a talisman possessing a 
power unknown to the guinea of past days, and excelling any- 
thing which, taking the whole round of life and its accessories, 
the same sum can give in other countries. In this aspect, the 
current coin of the realm has been, not depreciated, but appre- 
ciated with regard to credit, values, and commodities. Thus, in 
the view of the broadest social philosophy, we are free to wonder 
at the amount of the revenue, at the ease with which it is pro- 
duced, and at the resources which it commands, with all the en- 
thusiasm of a poct; but if we look at it with the cold eye of 
mere narrow-minded, calculating economy, we are bound to con- 
fess that it does not represent any such oppressive power in the 
state, or any such burdensome weight of taxation. 


SWITZERLAND AND SAVOY. 
It is an old remark that years have their characteristics, as 


well as nations, or individuals. There are years of dearth, and 
years of abundance ; years of war, and years of peace ; years de- 














voted exclusively to commerce, to industrial enterprise, to poli- | J e 
ties, and to diplomacy. The present year, the year of grace one | lation to look at certain parts of Savoy as neutral territory ; but 


thousand eight hundred and sixty, appears to be destined to be | they by no means intended to lay on Switzerland the maintenance 


preéminently the year of international Protestations. A kind of 
rivalry seems to be abroad, as to which nation can protest the 
most and the loudest. The Pope protests against the doings of 
Sardinia ; the Kaiser against universal suffrage in Central Italy ; 
Venetia protests against the Kaiser’s rule; the Grand Duke of 
Tuseany against French influence ; the Duchess of Parma and the 
Duke of Modena protest against their own subjects; and the King 
of Naples, with his Sister of Spain, against the subjects of the 
Pope. Even Switzerland, quiet, ney peace-loving Switzerland, 
is at last joining in this chorus of protestations, this very whirl- 
wind of official circulars, notes, and manifestoes, This final symp- 
tom is the most serious of all, and just the more so, because of our 
knowledge that it is but a symptom, ‘a voice and nothing more.” 

Who is there that does not love little Switzerland, the glorious 
poetic country of mythic William Tell, the realized dream of po- 
litieal bliss in this our ancient spell-bound feudal-aristocratic Eu- 
rope ¥ Like a golden cloud, full in the noonday sun, the little 
republic is towering on its Alpine basis, a warning light to forgetful 
despots, a hopeful beacon to oppressed nationalities. But whether 
seen from a distance, or examined on the spot, looked at from 
Fleet Street or from Interlacken, we all love the country, and we 
all,—not only England but most of the nations of Europe, take a 
common interest in Switzerland, regarding the little republic not 
so much as the land of one particular race, but as the equal 
patrimony of the whole civilized world. And we have a certain 
right to look at her in this view, for Helvetia is the creation of 
thinking Europe as much as of her own citizens, of the Spirit of 
the Times as much as of the valour of the mountaineers. From 
a state of the smallest possible dimensions, Switzerland has grown 
up to be a political power, not like ancient Rome by the conquest 
of surrounding territories, but by the peaceful movement of prin- 
ciples practically and successfully realized. This movement, 
however, has been acting in a twofold manner, internal and ex- 
ternal; the latter stronger at all times than the former. Helvetia 
and her democratic principles attracted, but Europe allowed its 
component members to be attracted, and, more than that, assisted 
at their incorporation into the new political body. The history of 
Switzerland is the history of the Congresses of Europe. Scarcely 
a diplomatic meeting, a Reichstag, or other international assem- 
bly has been held for the last four or five centuries, in which 
Switzerland was not spoken of, at which Switzerland was not 
favoured, and at the end of which she did not get some substan- 
tial advantages awarded to her. Switzerland has now twenty- 
two cantons, with a population of more than two millions of in- 
habitants; but it was only on the Ist of January 1308, that 
she began her political existence by a Bund, or Union, of three 
cantons, now the smallest and most insignificant of the whole, 
Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden. So rapid was her career of 
“annexation,” that in 1353, she had pl eight, a century 
after ten, and in 1513, thirteen cantons, Every succeeding con- 
gress of European nations kept on adding to this, slowly but stead- 
fastly ; and the last and greatest of these meetings, that of Vienna, 
gave her no less than three cantons at once, Valais, Neufchatel, 
and Geneva, each of them more populous than the collective trio 
which formed the nucleus of the Confederation. This last gift of 
Europe, combined with a guarantee of neutrality, for part of Savoy 
was so important as to be almost alarming to the government of 
the republic, and a short diplomatic warfare between Switzerland 
and Sardinia was the immediate consequence thereof. The ‘ pro- 
testations” then exchanged, become highly interesting at the pre- 
sent moment, as illustrative of the apparent change of opinion 
which has taken place in Switzerland from 1815, to this present 
year of universal protests, 

The protocol of the Congress Act of Vienna, which gave the 
three cantons of Valais, Neufchatel, and Geneva, to Switzerland, 
was signed on the 29th of March, 1815 ; and, already on the 15th 
of May the same year, the discussions for the execution of the 
clause regarding the neutrality of Chablais and Faueigny began 
between the Helvetian Commissioners and the Court of Turin, 
The former strongly insisted on the outset, that the neutrality 
of Savoy should only be accepted by Switzerland “a titre 
onéreux,” that is, as a burdensome duty, and not as a right. 
According to the interpretation of the Act by the Swiss Envoys, 


| the Congress intended the neutralization of Faucigny and Chablais, 


as a protection of Sardinia against France, and so far from 
seeing any advantage in this arrangement, they thought that even 
the possession of Geneva was almost too dearly paid for by such a 
perpetual sentinel duty. So important was this point deemed, 
that the Commissioners of the republic absolutely refused to sign 
the act of neutrality, unless with the insertion, ‘sous la réserve 
quwil n’en résulte aucun préjudice pour la neutralité de la Suisse,” 
But this phrase the Piedmontese Government, still under the in- 
fluence of the events of the first French Empire, would not allow ; 
and the dispute finally grew so warm as almost to threaten a rup- 
ture between the two states. Under these circumstances, the 
Vorort deemed it necessary to send the Swiss Minister at Paris, 
M. Pietet de Rochemont, with new and precise instructions to 
Turin; charging him above all to establish the neutrality of Cha- 
blais and Faucigny, ‘‘ as a benefit (bienfait) which these provinces 
shall enjoy, but not as an obligation on the part of Switzerland to 
oceupy and to defend them.” And, that there might be no mis- 
take as to the precise meaning in which the Swiss Government 
wished to understand the neutrality clause of the Congress, the 
Vorort added :—*‘ The great powers have made the solemn stipu- 
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of this engagement (la garantie de cet engagement). They did 
not make her responsible for the execution of an act of their mu- 
nilicence. Neither the parity of situation, nor the common en- 
joyment of a benefit, can possibly constitute a similar obligation on 
our part.” We take this passage textually from the document ; 
and it clearly proves that at that period the Swiss republic was by 
no means desirous of either possessing or occupying Savoy 
in any other manner than ‘a titre onéreux,” as a bur- 
densome, or troublesome charge. It is now nearly half 
a century since the Vorort made this official declaration in the 
Jace of Europe, and it may be said, perhaps, that since that time 
the Government of the republic has become wiser, or at least of a 
difierent opinion. But this, according to the judgment of those 
best informed in Swiss polities, is not the clue to the present vio- 
lent agitation, the real cause of which lies in quite another di- 
rection, 

Lhe Helvetian republic, according to the last statistical returns, 
has a population of 2,392,740 inhabitants. Of these, about 
1,780,000 speak the German, 474,000 the French, and 138,000 
the Italian language. In other words, the German element of 
the republic is to the French and Italian very nearly as three to 
one. The natural consequence of this is a certain antagonism of 
races which, always apparent in home er shows itself still 
more in questions of foreign policy, such as the present affair of 
tlie Savoy annexation. The republic has sprung entirely out of 
Teutonic soil, and the German influence is, therefore, as old and 
stroug as the French is new and weak ; but the latter, therefore, 
is not the less energetic whenever circumstances demand its ex- 
hibition, Until the year 1815, when Valais, Neufchatel, and 
Geueva, were added to the territory of the Confederation, the 
l’rench-speaking population was so far in the minority as scarcely 
to make itself felt; but the weight of these new cantons con- 
siderably altered the political balance, and made it possible for 
the Romanie race to make its voice heard on at least great occa- 
sions. It is in this fact that we must seek the real cause of the 
present anti-annexationist agitation ; as well as the explanation of 
the different modes of conduct of the Swiss Government in 1815 
and 1860, The thoroughly German Vorort of 1815, did not care 
at all for French-speaking Savoy; would rather not have it, 
if left to its own choice. The semi-French Bund of 1860, on the 
otler side, is eager for an increase of the Gallic element, and 
strains every nerve to gain this augmentation of its own forces, 
Something similar, and more familiar to English readers, is wit- 
nessed in the other great republic across the Atlantic. What 
Cuba is to the United States Savoy is to Switzerland ; the simi- 
larity, not fitting in all particulars, is true on the whole. But, 
to this struggle of nationalities, Switzerland adds another and 
still more powerful cause of agitation in the Savoy question, 
viz.—the religious element. Of the 2,392,000 citizens of the 
Iielvetian republic, close upon one million and a half (1,417,754) 
are Protestants, and less than one million (971,840) Roman Ca- 
tholics. This somewhat complicates the tendencies of race, inas- 
much as, though on the whole, the Teutonic element is Protest- 
ant and the Gallic Roman Catholic, yet not a few of the French- 
speaking population, are disciples of Luther and of Calvin, and 
some of the German highland cantons obey the mandates of the 
Pope. The religious element, nevertheless, is most powerful 
within the Confederation, as all will know who remember the last 
sunguinary intestine war in Switzerland, the so-called Sonder- 
bundskrieg. The strife has somewhat subsided within the last 
few years, but is by no means extinct ; and in most provincial as 
well as general elections, and, speaking generally, on all occasions 
where public opinion manifests itself, the primary question to be 
decided is one of religious, and not of political creed. Under 
such a state of things, it may easily be fancied what a mighty 
question the possible incorporation of Roman Catholic Savoy into 
Switzerland is to a large and highly influential party in the Con- 
federation. 

I'he inferences to be drawn from the preceding facts are of a 
twolold kind, First, the present Swiss Government in its violent 
protests against the Savoy annexation is playing the game of a 
party and not of the nation; and, secondly, it is looking for the 
desired increase in strength not only in an unwise manner, but 
with an unwise purpose. Switzerland’s real strength, she should 
never forget, lies in the protection of the whole of Europe, and not 
of a few square miles of more or less territory ; and Switzerland’s 
future, she should never forget likewise, lies in the Protestant- 
Teutonic and not in the Gallie-Catholic element. The first is so 
generally acknowledged, and in fact so self-evident to every one 
who chooses to throw a glance on the map of Europe, that it is 
searcely necessary to dwell on the subject. The second is a 
question less generally understood ; but one which, nevertheless, 
is much speculated on by the truest and warmest admirers of 
the Helvetian republic. Nature, language, origin, and race, point 
towards the Eust, as the proper soil of the growing tree, and it is 
in vain that local or party interests strive to push forward in 
another direction. Above all, Nature herself has struck out the 
boundaries of the republic better than that of any other country 
in Europe, with the exception of Great Britain, Spain, and Italy. 
Like gigantic granite walls, the northern ridges of the Alps 
spring forward at certain parts, and fall back at others ; and, 
singularly enough, wherever the former is the case, there German 
is spoken, and wherever the latter in a westerly direction, there 
French begins. Clear, indeed, is this ‘‘ handwriting on the 
wall”; but the Swiss themselves seem to be too near to see it. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE DISCOUNT 
HOUSES. 

Tue disturbance in monetary circles, which set in with the new 
year, is rapidly subsiding. Order and regularity in business are 
such well known rules that it is refreshing again to see them in 
operation. Men by such aids can calmly survey the period 
through which they have passed, and deduce for themselves the 
lessons which the history teaches—point the “‘ moral” of this, the 
last chapter in city life. It may, in fact, be desirable to go over 
the history before the commentary is supplied, because otherwise 
the events may be forgotten, while the result is enjoyed—thus 
giving no credit for the working out of history, or that higher 
and wiser experience which revolutions of all classes confer on 
mankind. 

It was a small panic, then, which showed itself with the new 
year, affected the value of securities, increased the rate of discount, 
made money, which for two years had been nearly a “ drug,” 
suddenly scarce, and in some instances, positively unprocurable, 
So delicately do the hinges of credit hang, that for days there 
were no ordinary fears in certain quarters as to what would be 
the result, and it was really under discussion whether some great 
houses would not altogether cease discounting. Such an eventu- 
ality was viewed as indeed an alarming symptom, as something 
like a “national grievance,” or a calamity which would cause 
wide-spread consequences. 

What was the meaning of it all? Why, in such times of ease, 
should men be in so great a fear? The trade of the country was 
looked into without affording proof of weakness or causing mis- 
trust. There was a drain of gold from the Bank, but not suffi- 
cient to account for the alarm. A large amount of Indian paper 
was finding its way to the London market, but the quantity was 
seen in the end to be harmless in its operation. Each of these 
features, however, received more than an ordinary amount of at- 
tention, men inclining for a time to one or other of them asa 
“peg ” to hang a grievance upon, and to rest, as it were, conclu- 
sive grounds of evidence that at least there was truth in the dis- 
covery. We can now calmly inquire into the condition of the 
Bank of England, which, in its turn, came in for no small share 
of criticism, and the following figures show that, although there 
have been fluctuations, there have been no such spasmodic move- 
ments as to disturb the equilibrium of commerce :— 


Date. Bullion, Securities. Rest. 
1860, 
January 7 £15,815,000 £21,092,000 £8,209,000 
a Mise 15,527,000 19,892,000 .. 3,250,000 
ve 21 15,168,000 .. 19,593,000 .. 3,284,000 
it om a 14,867,000 .. 19,499,000 .. 3,295,000 
February 4 .. 14,277,000 .. 20,773,000 3,324,000 
“ .. 14,328,000 21,061,000 .. 3,420,000 
» «8... ~—«14, 389,000 21,084,000 .. 3,438,000 
es 3 ae 14,453,000 20,940,000 .. 3,445,000 
March 3 .. 14,477,000 .. 21,164,000 .. 3,680,000 
os 10 .. 14,514,000 .. 20,953,000 3,722,000 
- m4 14,574,000 .. 21,816,000 3,732,000 
ia 14,587,000 .. 22,575,000 .. 3,740,000 
31 14,588,000 . 23,955,000 . 3,755,000 


a “ : : 

It is very obvious, from the examination of these figures that 
that there were good reasons for raising the rate of discount, 
but no valid ground for disquietude, if the extent of business, 
its mere increase, has alone to be considered. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that the alarm sprung from a negative rather than a 
positive line of action, the business refused being the real point 
which caused the panic. The Bank, since 1857, has acted upon 
the simple but sound rule of not rediscounting for the brokers. 
Of this they had full notice, and yet, on two or three occasions 
since, they have drifted into imminent danger, and excited the 
compassion of the moneyed interest by their utter helplessness ! 
They cannot, it appears, take warning by the past; they have 
each year to be controlled by events; and by repeated lessons of 
hard experience, to be brought to a knowledge of what is their 
true position. This position is, indeed, easily defined. The most - 
eminent of the race, the much abused Mr. D. B, Chapman, stated 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, in 1857, that 
they ‘‘ receive, as other banking-houses do, money on deposit, 
but at interest,” and they allow something less than the Bank’s 
rate of discount for ‘‘ money —_ on demand, which oe | be 
taken at a moment’s notice.” He gave them, too, their modern 
name, that of ‘“ money-dealers,” not ‘“ brokers,” and proved 
that, notwithstanding all which is said against their encouraging 
speculation and fostering competition, they exercise an undoubt- 
edly useful influence, and their duties could not be so well dis- 
charged by any other species of agency. It is true the joint- 
stock banks interfered much with their operations; but they do 
not cater for the same class of business, or act the part of 
‘¢ middlemen” in commercial circles. If, however, the leviathan 
banks attained to the full dignity of their responsibilities, much 
good would result from their establishing principles of action for 
the ‘‘ money-dealers ” to recognize ; and whatever these might be 
in effect, they should be subservient to a frequent publication of 
average accounts that the world might know how the rules of 
supply and demand were operating on the outside market for 
money. 

We would the more urge this in reference to the very crisis 
through which the city has just passed. Think of ease and 2 per 
cent changing, as it were, by a wave of the wand, to panic and 
4 per cent! Think of searee money with 15,000,000/. of bullion 
in the Bank vaults! Think of discounts even in part suspende 
with 40,000,000/. of deposits in five or six joint-stock banks in 
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London alone, to say nothing of what may be in the hands of 
bankers in Lombard Street! Can it be that we have any- 
thing more to do than state these facts to show that. there has 
been some great absurdity running through men’s minds, some 
paradox which by a perversion of reason has been admitted as an 
axiom? If there had been in any way the means of knowing 
how the internal affairs of the great city banks stood within 
the last six weeks, such fallacies could not have had credence 
for a moment, nor would there have been any feeling of mistrust 
as to the sound working of our currency laws, or the rules 
which the Bank of England has, with every fairness of deal- 
ing, laid down for guiding its own business, It is consolatory 
to think that more confidence now is felt, and that for the 
multifarious operations of commerce, the ordinary channels of 
accommodation are again open; that good securities can be 
converted into money; that for our distant trade in the East, 
based as it must be on lengthened credit, there is cash forth- 
coming; and that in a word, the enterprise of the country can 
have the benefit of the immense savings accumulating in the banks, 
and which are legitimately left for the use of the trading com- 
munity. 

The “ money dealers ” must, if this is to continue, conform to the 
sound rules of banking, and know clearly the effect which will fol- 
lowt heir being called upon to fultil their contracts with the depo- 
sitor, or the result of their discounting bills to which their means 
are inadequate. Would such laxity be allowed in any other 
trade ? Suppose a stock-broker engaging to deliver some hundreds 
of thousands of Consols, and he fails to complete his bargain, he 
is “ posted,” and there is virtually an end of him in the market! 
Suppose, again, a man opens shop, advertises to the world he can 
well butter and cheese, when there is no stock left, we think him 
a “sham” and advise him to put up his shutters! These cases 
may be extreme, but they are not very wide of the truth, and they 
may, Without any strained analogy, be made to apply,—not to 
“brokers,” for they only bring buyer and seller together,—but to 
the “money dealers,” who assume to themselves functions which 
bring all the liabilities of bankers, and should, therefore, involve 
a self-containing principle of action, and a spirit of prudence in 
their enterprises which would preserve them in safety against all 
ordinary casualities of commerce. 

Their case for the relaxation of the Bank of England’s 
rule, has at last appeared* in a sort of supplicatory appeal for 
“aq minimum and maximum amount to be always kept open at 
a certain rate of interest, with the plain understanding that 

ey are not at any time to expect accommodation beyond the 
prescribed limits as a right, and that if they have occasion, 
at any time, to apply for a further temporary advance, the 
granting of such additional supply must depend entirely upon 
whether it is quite convenient to the Bank to do so.” But 
does not this assert too much by way of request? Could they 
separately or collectively, fix upon an amount which the Bank 
could admit ? Be it observed, too, that the ‘‘ maximum ” would 
be attained with the first “pinch ” in the market, that such is the 
effect of a precedent, it would for certain be used too vigorously 
on any great season of trouble, and that the mere reintroduction 
of the principle would have an injurious effect on the soundness of 
that rule which virtually tells these “ money dealers” they must 
attend to their own requirements, and let the Bank manage its 
business, What would be thought of the Joint Stock Banks going 
for “‘ rediscounts?’ What was the argument when the great 
Scotch and Provincial Establishments in 1847 came for such aceom- 
modation ? As in all such cases, the system is reprobated, so do 
we upon the experience of the past, the course of trade which 
points to better agencies, and more diffuse sources for working 
the monetary power of the country, believe that the sooner banks 
and ‘‘ money dealers” observe the rules which are common to 
other trades, the less there will be of panic and confusion, and 
perhaps the commercial world will then tind that produce cannot 
be subject to an infinitude of advances, or money be eternally 
found for visionary speculations. 

*“ The Bank of England and the Discount-Ilouses” 
Richardson Brothers, Cornhill. 
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FRAUD IN COMMERCE, TRUSTS, AND LAW. 

WE pride ourselves on our commercial greatness ; and we have 
reason to do so, when we look at the totals of the returns of the 
Board of Trade and the Revenue. No doubt such a feeling is oc- 
casionally pardonable, and in a certain sense entirely justifiable ; 
but although between ourselves, as a nation, and other peoples, 
the comparison may be advantageously displayed in commercial 
calculations, we cannot afford to take the same view, as amongst 
each other. The reader of the daily journals, whose eye travels 
from the type to the influences at work in production of such to- 
tals, cannot have failed either to observe from the reports of.cases 
within this week alone a sad deterioration of our morals, or be 
painfully struck with a conviction, that there are unhealthy and 
destructive tendencies in our social and commercial frame-work. 
Nor is this all. We are every day prompted to inquire whether 
our laws are completely adapted for the prevention of such mal- 
versations as those which are before us. 

A Mr. M‘Clure carried on business as a warehouseman at Man- 
chester up till the 18th of August last; from the Ist of July, he 
had not attended business, but had left it to the management of 
his nephew, James M‘Clure, jun. The extent of the business was 
small, but,—and we simply quote the details as given in the re- 
port of the trial, ‘‘ Fraser and others versus Levy and another,”— 
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from the Ist of July, the purchases increased to thousands, made 
to supply customers whose demands only extended to 279/. 
When the nephew became principal,—in which position he con- 
tinued till the 23d of September, and then became bankrupt,— 
the legitimate sales to customers amounted to 333/., but the pur- 
chases had been for thousands. On examination, Mr. M‘Clure’s 
creditors found that sales of goods to the extent of 2933/. (we quote 
the report) had been made to persons who carry on business as 
‘job and fent dealers”; a business which seems to consist in 
buying goods ‘‘ in lump” from tradesmen. The plaintifls alleged 
that these goods might have been realized at 5 per cent loss, 
whereas they were invoiced to the “job and fent dealers” at 
1970/., so that the losses varied from 20 to 50 per cent. The jury 
found that the sales were fraudulent, and by their verdict they 
restored the value of the property to the deprived creditors. 

Let us go from Manchester to Bristol, and we find the Assize 
Court dealing criminally with the clerk of a bankrupt named 
Wells, upon whose case we have before commented. Wells had 
a large wholesale and retail business as a grocer at Bristol and 
Newport. Battershill, his clerk, had advanced, or professed to 
advance, out of moneys acquired in Australia, to the bankrupt, 
loans upon which he had taken securities over warrants and bills. 
Questionable as such a relationship may ordinarily be between 
master and servant, we find the clerk going to Newport, packing 
up goods to various fictitious addresses, and even filling his 
carpet bag with sugar. Long examinations before Mr. Commis- 
sioner Hill resulted in an indictment for perjury and a conviction 
resulted, followed by a sentence of imprisonment. 

So far all is well. The law, in so dealing out justice, proves 
that it possesses a power to reach commercial wrong-doers. But 
the difficulty lies in showing that such persons have brought 
themselves within the operation of the penalties of the law. 
Continually we have cases representing a larger criminality than 
even the two we have adverted to, for which we have no penal 
counteraction. Only within the last few days we have had the 
reports of bankruptcies of two solicitors, who obtained the pro- 
tection of the bankrupt law, whilst their transactions as “ scri- 
veners ” seem to bear a construction widely different from the 
protection due to civil rights. 

Mr. George Montagu Evans, upon whose application for a cer- 
tifieate Mr. Commissioner Goulburn has just given judgment, 
carried on business as an attorneyat Farnham. Succeeding to 
his uncle’s business, he appeared to have had a valuable con- 
nexion as ‘a scrivener”; which, for the information of unlearned 
readers, we may say consists of lending out moneys for capitalists 
on security. ‘Che Commissioner relates how Evans engaged in 
building speculations, which ended so unsuccessfully as to bring 
him into Court, with debts amounting to 33,000/., and with assets 
only valued at 1500/., and that amount clogged with the costs of 
nine Chancery suits, of which seven are undecided, Mr, Evans 
had disappeared in 1858, but had returned, become bankrupt, and 
received the protection of the law; and his assignees appear to 
have been 50 Hittle aware of the real character of his transactions 
as to refrain from opposing a grant of a certificate. But vigilant 
creditors brought out the character of the liabilities for the 
33,000/, A Mrs, Paine, who had lost 16,000/., conveyed by her 
dying husband under a power of attorney to Evans—an attorney ; 
a poor labourer, who had “ invested” 198/, all he had; a jobbing 
carpenter, who had given Evans 240/. to be invested ; an executor, 
who had advanced 490/. for probate duties never paid; a widow, 
who had given 270/. to be lent on security to a person whom the 
bankrupt ironically called “Trueman;” and a tradesman, who 
had intrusted Evans with money, which he had professed to ad- 
vance to ‘* Trueman,”—all these persons came forward to com- 
plain, and to depose on oath! Mr, Commissioner Goulburn re- 
marked that the case was rather one for the Crown Court. Yet 
for more than a year Evans had had the benefit of the bankrupt 
law; and all that the commissioner could do was to refuse a cer- 
tificate. Just at the same time, and in the same court, we find 
the assignees of another attorney asking and obtaining an ad- 
journment sine die of the examination, on the ground that, 
although he had attempted indefatigably to furnish satisfactory 
accounts, he had been unable to doso, The bankrupt was an 
attorney,—a functionary whom the law has put into the position 
of a “gentleman,” while by implication it professes to vouch for 
his being trustworthy. 

We cheerfully admit the honourable character of ‘ gentlemen ” 
who are “one ete.” asa whole. Probably no similar number of 
men could furnish fewer instances of defalcation. But such in- 
stances do oceur, and the law not only gives the qualification 
primarily, but maintains an annual qualification, It appears to 
us that the profession of attorney-scrivener is per se irresponsible. 
There can be no objection to a gentleman’s acting as agent in pro- 
curing good securities for employers, yet it seems to us that the 
examination and completion of the security should be peremp- 
torily performed by another conveyancer, A scrivener ought not 
to be an attorney ; nor ought a scrivener be a builder or a specu- 
lator of any kind. The inflexible rule of the Stock Exchange, 
that no broker shall be a dealer on his own account, would apply 
as usefully to the class of attorney-scriveners, And, remembering 
these and recent provincial cases at York and Sunderland, it is 
only proper that an attorney should be disqualified for the posi- 
tion of a trustee. The time has arrived when we may usefully 
inquire, if our ingenuity cannot compass the invention of an 
agency which shall operate as a check upon the officers of the 
aw. 
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But is the law itself free from taint? There is a case at the 
Kingston Assizes—‘‘ Whitmore versus Lloyd”—in which a jury, 
under the direction of the judge, has found that the assignees of 
a bankrupt—who, if there was a conspiracy to deprive his creditors 
of a bill of lading, must himself have been the first conspirator— 
are entitled to have the property vested in them. Now, if fraud 
began with the bill of lading, how could its acquisition by the 
bankrupt, under such circumstances, confer a title on his assig- 
nees? We grant that it might be a question as to the rights of 
the original consignor being restored, even at the loss of the inno- 
cent indorsee, who paid for the cargo at the full value. But 
meanwhile the indorsee is deprived of his property ; and a gross 
fraud is perpetrated upon him, not by the bankrupt, but by the ac- 
tual state of the law. 

What fraud is—how it is to be defined—when defined—what 
are the rights of creditors and the penalties to debtors—are ques- 
tions of the gravest import. But we are not assisted to a detini- 
tion by all these cases; and we are certainly in the wrong path, 
when we accord civil rights to persons who because the malver- 
sations arise out of trusts and contracts, are yet, morally as bad 
as the great offenders against the criminal law. The great legal 
discovery we require is, the exact groove fraud ought to occupy 
in jurisprudence. 


Letters ta the Gvitar. 


VOLUNTEER RIFLEMEN, 

° Bombay Presidency, 27th February, 1860. 
Sir—The question of the organization that may be best a, to Volun- 
teer Riflemen génerally, so that it may stand on a system by which the 
country would gain a reserve force at once efficient and permanent, carries 
with it some retlections as to which may be the one most suited to the prac- 
tical views and habits of our countrymen. It will probably be conceded by 
many, that training and drill are as essentially required by Volunteer Rifle- 
men, as by all other armed bodies of men, whose duty it may be to confront, 
with success, the disciplined masses of an enemy in the field. For 
by too lightly esteeming, and consequently neglecting, the practice of a duty 
so necessary, they would be unequal, in the event of their services being re- 
quired, to the important position which otherwise they might be selected to 
occupy. It is in the ranks alone our Volunteer Riflemen can acquire 
ractical knowledge of drill, and learn to appreciate the details of com- 
ined movements, whether for attack or defence, and feel the confidence 
in disciplined numbers which experience has proved to be _ irresist- 
ible. ‘or this object, companies might be mustered, at intervals of 
time, for drill as light troops, in battalions of 500 men each; and these 
latter, in like manner, might be massed in brigades. By means of railways, 
such concentration might be rapidly made, on some central position, in any 
county; and should the time of year be selected when the militia would be 
called out for annual drill, united camps might be formed for divisional or 
brigade maneuvres. Against this proposal may be urged, and with truth, 
the expense and sacrifice of time, which of necessity accompany absence 
from home, and which would be felt especially by those engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. Since then, it may be anticipated that the fresh enthu- 
siasm of the movement may at no distant date become lessened, it may be 
suggested as perhaps the wiser course, that our Volunteer Riflemen should 
rather spare no efforts to become, as scientific marksmen, unapproachable : 
and that liberal prizes be given at annual meetings to induce good shots to 
enter as competitors. The spirit of emulation thus excited, may perhaps 
lead to a few simple manceuvres of light drill being at such seasons at least 
oecasionally practised, since on such it is impossible to place too high a 

value. A VETERAN. 





THE PAPAL EXCOMMUNICATION, 

Sm—lI observe that the Paris correspondent of the Zimes, in his letter of 
Tuesday, complacently takes the Siecle and other French journals to task, 
for having published, as the formula of excommunication just pronounced 
by the Pope, the well-known curse inserted in “ Tristram Shandy,” and is 
je Me on the subject, as though it were absurd to suppose that, being the 
same as that which Mr. Shandy “ procured out of the ledger-book of the 
church of Rochester, writ by Ernulphus, the Bishop,”’ it could still be a 
genuine Papai curse. ‘ In truth,” he says, ‘‘ what it took for Pius the 
Ninth’s excommunication is nothing more nor less than the grotesque male- 
diction in ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ which Dr. Slop reads while ‘my uncle 
Toby’ whistles Lillibullero.”’ 

This malediction may be ‘ grotesque’’: it is also most assuredly no in- 
vention of Sterne’s, but a copy of a curse actually launched at the head of 
one who had incurred the wrath of the Holy Father. Towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, Thomas Chaloner (afterwards Sir Thomas), while 
travelling in Italy, examined some alum works of the Pope's, and, finding 
that it was only the want of experienced workmen that prevented his work- 
ing the alum on his estate near Guisborough, in Yorkshire, he endeavoured 
to persuade some of the Pope’s workmen to accompany him to England. 
He succeeded ; and, in order to smuggle them away, he put two or three of 
them into casks, and in this manner conveyed them toa ship which was 
ready to sail. The enraged Pope then thundered a curse against him; 
which curse is to be found in Charlton’s ‘ History of Whitby,’’ word for 
word the same as that read by Dr. Slop. Sterne also used continually to 
stay with his friend John Hall Stephenson - Eugenius of his story) at 
Skelton Castle, near Few lanes and there, of course, became well 
acquainted with the curse in question, which is familiarly known to every 

y in the neighbourhood. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, G. H. 8S. 


Portrait or SHAKSPEARE.—Arthur Paget (Cranmore) mentions « sup- 
—_ portrait of Shakspeare at Weymouth. I have seen the picture at the 
ibrary referred to, and felt much interested in the same, having heard the 
Chandos portrait pronounced spurious. The portrait at Weymouth appears 
to have been taken when Shakspeare was about twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight years of age ; and from the opinions of art critics in the possession of 
owner, it also appears to be an aiied work of Zucchero’s. It must be 
remembered that Zucchero visited England at the time Shakspeare was a 
t favourite of Elizabeth’s, for the ~~ se of painting Elizabeth and her 
urt, and, in all probability painte ieee at the same time. The 
Weymouth picture agrees in every particular with a portrait described by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who says in one of his lectures :—‘‘I have lately 
seen in a private collection at Bath a portrait of Shakspeare, painted by 
Zucchero by command of Elizabeth. It is a small picture on panel, and has 
the name of the immortal bard on the right hand side of the head. It con- 
sists of the head and the neck-ruff only, and there can be no doubt as to its 
originality.” —Notes and Queries. 
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THE MILL .ON THE FLOSS,* 


Tue new story by the author of Jdam Bede is full of power—g 
vague word to use, but, as far as any one word can stamp a whole 
work of art, it is the only word with any approach to fitness in it, 
The story isin the main the record of the struggle of a you 

girl towards a noble life—a life she can intensely feel to be alone 
worthy of a woman, but which she has not the simple strength of 
will and act to realize at once in its directness. Few persons in 
the novel-dramas which make so much of our literature now-g- 
days are so distinctly embodied and vividly coloured as the 
Maggie Tulliver who has just been introduced as a new guest in 
so many thousand English homes, Her love for her brother— 
clinging, exacting in its excess of lovingness, but still thought- 
lessly unselfish, is painted with wonderful minuteness. Very few 
writers can enter into the thoughts of children, can follow out 
their little trains of half-reasonings, and detect the ways and 
methods by which they arrive at conclusions: and of those few, 
George Eliot seems to us, in the present day, to possess in the highest 
degree the gift of knowing the child-soul in those things which are 
common to all children. Charles Dickens has given portraits of 
odd children, very touching in their manner, and with a certain 
naturalness in the oddity, that, without knowing enough of the 
few exceptional originals, makes us feel that the pictures are true 
portraits. But George Eliot reminds us of what nearly all 
children are. Her children are healthy with flesh-and-blood 
rosiness, not sickly or queer. You seem to look into 
their blue eyes, pat their little heads, “sunning over with 
eurls,” or hear their voices saying such things as any 
bright-eyed little four-year old will say to the first comer. 
In Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story and .ddam Bede there were a few 
touches giving hints what the author could do in this way, but 
such delightful hints that we could not wish to know more; we 
were thankful that for us these little people were not ‘‘ characters,” 
would not grow up, would ever remain children, and that the 
little ‘‘flaxen-headed two-year-old” who, ‘ with admirable 
directness and simplicity,” said to Mr. Gilfil, ‘ What zoo dot in 
zoo pottet *” would never be reported as speaking better English, 

In the new story, the author deseribes Maggie Tulliver 
from her childhood upwards, and traces the influence of all the 
home associations on the young girl’s mind. Her active mind, 
her spirit sensitive to all things, her heart with a hunger and 
thirst to be loved, are analyzed with a wondrous instinctive 
knowledge of the inner workings of a child’s mind. All the 
persons around her leave some kind of impression on her, Her 
father is a man of narrow culture, with that consciousness of its 
narrowness which indicates the power of a nature much broader, 
and which is shown most in his love for “ his little wench ”—the 
wayward child he clings to half-blindly, not understanding her 
mind but understanding that he loves her. His love for her 
keeps alive in her a most wholesome and healthy tenderness. But 
the very native limits of his mind still leave much of the depths 
of her feeling unsounded. Towards her brother, she is imperatively 
attracted. His boyhood is also drawn; the lines are few, the 
touches seem but mere accidental tints left by the pencil, but the 
character is painted to the very life. The plain practical turn 
of the boy’s mind, his involuntary contempt for imperfections he 
does not share his passive bewilderment as to things he cannot 
learn, and his quiet undemonstrative energy in going through 
with the work before him; are the main characteristics of the 
portrait. The manner in which he meets his sister’s love—frank 
and sincere in his amount of love when he shows it, equally 
frank and sincere when, by withholding it, he awards her what he 
considers deserved punishment—but which to her mind, morbidly 
sensitive, isan abyss of pain he can never by any possibility 
realize to his narrow solid mind—is a curious instance of the 
power the author has of tracing, with rare insight, not alone the 
inner workings of two very different natures, but the effect the 
two natures have upon one another. There is not much depth or 
variety in the brother’s character, but the truth with which it is 
done indicates the richness of the artist’s power who, in her 
second-rate characters, follows the firm outline her cunning hand 
has traced as conscientiously as in fulfilling the more gracious t 
of working out the leading tigures of the great design. 

The next influence on Maggie’s character brings into light new 
revelations of the spirit within her. Philip Wakem, a deformed 
young man, son of her father’s bitter enemy, a hard-griping s0- 
licitor, has been partially known to her from childhood. He, 
thoughtful and perceptive, has watched her and been won by the 
strange beauty of her character, not inaptly expressed by dee 
wild eyes, with wondrous power of expressing all her beauty and 
her weakness—all her deep heart-wish to be noble, all her fitful- 
ness in striving to fulfil the high ideal she can so quickly conceive. 
He can see in her a beauty of soul not visible to herself. He can 
interpret her thoughts, better than she can, and detect in her inter- 
mittent asceticism a mere stunting of emotions that ought to have 
full play. The awakening of the girl’s higher faculties under the 
influence of a mind of wider range and finer tone than her own 18 
indicated, and the effect of the circumstances of her childhood and 
youth on her manners, speech, and actions, is shown so naturally, 
that one for a time quite forgets the artist and her art. Maggie 1s 
no exceptional girl in any way ; far, far removed from the “ fault- 

* The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot, Author of “ Adam Bede,” Published 
by Blackwood, 
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less monster” of the old romance, and still as far from the pale, 
clever, and sharp-spoken young woman whom Jane Eyre made 
fashionable for a time. A woman’s natural impulses ; all the wild 
fancies and self-torturing thoughts of a young girl vivid in 
imagination, but not strong in any mental exercise, and obliged 
to live a life at first very narrow, and then very mean—are de- 
seribed exactly as they might happen, as they do happen, in 
thousands of English homes. The novelty and interest lie in 
the fact that in very few works of fiction has the interior of 
the mind been so keenly analyzed. We had such an analysis 
in Jane Eyre, powerful and distinct for evermore to all who 
read that great story ; but Jane Eyre was no ordinary young wo- 
man; she was exceptional in circumstances, exceptional in her 
own nature. Maggie Tulliver is not exceptional ; the wayward 
little child, “naughty” to the last degree, quick in her “ ways,” 
js natural enough, and the growth of her characteristics bears 
all the impress of the facts around her. Ter mental contlicts 
are not alone analyzed in her childhood and youth and in re- 
lation to all her home ties. As life advances, two kinds of love 
contend for mastery within her; she remembers her first awa- 
kening to higher things at the dawn of womanhood, and her 
first lover keeps a place in her thoughts which he never forfeits. 
It is almost impossible to those who have not read the book to de- 
seribe how delicately and clearly the author brings before us the 
distinction between Maggie loving Philip Wakem and Maggie 
loving Stephen Guest. The contending thoughts are so natural ; 
they seem inevitable, and through every weak word, every un- 
conscious betrayal, bringing complication and suffering into the 
story—keenly as one feels them, as if they were painful scenes 
we saw acted before our eyes—we still have an instinctive sense 
that they are unavoidable, that they could not be left unspoken, or 
undone. There are parts of the story where the style gives a kind 
of consciousness of reality, as if you heard the words spoken by a 
yoice shaken with the emotions so well described ; there are pas- 
sages of dialogue where the love between men and women is ex- 
pressed more naturally and powerfully, we think, than in any 
novel we ever read. Rising fresh from the perusal, we may over- 
rate the power of these passages, and attribute to style or words | 
what may be due to situations the interest of which is prepared | 
by skilful construction ; but we think there can be no mistaking | 
the wondrous human passion that animates the scenes between 
the two lovers—bound to others in honour, yet clinging together 
with such appealing love. 

Some parts of the story are likely to be misunderstood at first read- 
ing ; some passages appeared to us out of harmony and some inci- 
dents forced, until the very last pages threw a light over the whole. 
It is the epic of a human soul, traced through childhood, develop- 
ment, and temptation. The sordid scenes at Dorleote Mill— 
described with photographic truth and minute manner-painting 
worthy of Miss Austen—are still interesting only in their effect 
on Maggie; her impatience is more natural, and her impetuous 
aspiration after something higher than her home-surroundings 
stands out more distinctly, The character of Mrs, Tulliver and 
her three sisters,—with all their family frettulness and peculiari- 
ties, their idolatry of the ‘ proprieties,’—supply not only a 
background dull and mean enough for the bright, bold, dark- | 
eyed girl, but furnish an excuse for much that is erring in her 
“ways.” You feel that, in such a home, a child like Maggie 
would inevitably grow up into a woman such as Maggie Tulliver is, 
Her native glow of love and sense of beauty lead her perforce into 
the path traced out. In this novel, therefore, we have reproduced the 
old grand element of interest which the Greek drama possessed, the 
effect of circumstances upon man ; but you have, in addition, that 
analysis of the inner mind, of which /amiet stands in literature | 
the greatest example. In the case of Maggie, we have a career 
regarded both from the inside and from the outside ; we feel the 
throbbing of her heart at each new sensation, and we see, as it 
were, from our own stand-point, the outward facts that awaken her 
to new life. On sweeps the river of life and of destiny ; the flood | 
resistless, the waters strong : men and homes, and old associations | 
of outer life, are swept away for miles, or engulphed ; all around | 
drifts from its moorings ; and, as spectators, we watch the roll of | 
the resistless tide. On comes one young girl, alone upon a raft, 
hardly saved from the flood; she strives against the current, but 
is still swept along, and now we are made conscious of her thoughts 
and feelings. We see not alone the river of life, with its hard | 
facts floated away, and its merciless waters, but we are conscious 
of every thought of the vietim. We follow back to the heart the 
retreating blood that has left the cheek pale; we know every 
gleam of hope and pang of despair that runs through mind and 
soul, as the familiar landmarks are passed, and she is drifted 
down with the flood. We do not remember any novel where the 
interest so clearly centres round the one character, where every 
fact—the smallest—is read with deep attention, because it may af- 
fect her—as in real life the very name of a town or street, or even 
shop, remembered in connexion with some one person much be- 
loved, has at once a new vivid life. Not that Maggie is made 
actually powerful in her influence on the other persons, but that 
everything she does, or anything done to her, is of interest, and 

us the whole story takes a noble unity. 

Sterne eulogized critics who were pleased “‘ they knew not why, 
and cared not wherefore.” In the present day, we are perhaps un- 
happily too critical to be satistied with that simple and gracious 
reception of great works of art. We cannot help analyzing the 
mechanism of this great story. It seems to us that the first idea 
was simply what we have indicated—the onward ‘‘storm and 
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stress’ of the soul, the outward rush and plash of the river of life 
on which it is swept along. It is with great joy that we recog- 
nize the consummate art with which this idea is worked out. 
The smallest details worked in help to make the idea real. There 
is even in the material facts a half-hidden symbolism indicating 
the idea of the story. When Maggie tells Philip Wakem wh 
she loves her brother, she thinks that it was holding his hand 
she first saw the rushing water of the floss. The quarrel 
about the water privileges affects her whole life. She is carried 
away by the flood out to sea with the man she loves and must 
not love, and where her physical danger and her moral peril are 
brought close together. Finally, the catastrophe comes as the river 
of life overwhelms her, and the symbolism is complete. The beauty 
of this under-current of symbolism is that it is unexpressed, but 
the mere material facts of the river playing such a great part 
in Maggie’s life give one the feeling that she is swept along by 
a current of circumstances she can neither resist nor control. 

We might dwell on minor beauties; but we have lingered too 
long over our task. Inferior to-ddam Bede in the varied interest 
of three or four good characters, it is superior as a work of art; 
with a higher aim and that aim more artistically worked out. 

OPEN TEACHING IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND,* 

Iv an age of intellectual anarchy like our own, most reflective 
men are agreed that a true mental unity can never be attained 
till free inquiry and free discussion are not only tolerated but 
even welcomed. The one great guarantee of all advancement is 
the accorded right of unrestricted utterance; always liable to the 
obvious moral qualifications. The men who, in a wise and affec- 
tionate spirit, recognize the doubts or indicate the difficulties 
which are so vaguely felt and so darkly feared, ought to be re- 
garded as benefactors, and not proseribed as enemies. If old and 
time-honoured convictions, when confronted with recently-dis- 
covered facts, are destined to undergo some modification, is it not 
better bravely to face the consequences than to live with that 
cowardly consciousness of something wrong, of something coming, 
which destroys all intellectual energy, and paralyzes all moral 
and social activity? Free speech, indeed, is not truth, but it is 
a condition of securing truth. ‘* Open teaching” may be erro- 
neous teaching ; but, if it be disallowed, we shall never enjoy a 
teaching that is even amen’ free from error. Moreover, 
“‘ open teaching” is valuable not only for the fair contingencies 
which it predicts, but for the splendid example which it affords 
of sincerity, courage, and truthfulness in action. 

Such a noble precedent is now furnished in the free discussion 
of religious topics, all of which require elucidation, by some of 
the nation’s authorized teachers,—men who bring to their com- 
mon enterprise rare intrepidity, unusual learning, and reflective 
powers of a very high order. Instructors such as these have at 


| least a title to be heard; they come before us duly appointed and 


certificated. We do not advise the feebler or undisciplined minds 
to read the volume, in which they have candidiy stated the diffi- 
culties of the current theology; but we counsel those who feel 
the pressure of religious doubt, and have reason to believe them- 
selves qualified for the investigation, not to omit its perusal; we 
invite all official theological opponents to disprove their state- 
ments, or refute their theories; we urge on all competent mem- 
bers of the sacred corporation to which they belong, the duty of a 
calm deliberate examination of their premises and conclusions, 
The volume which has suggested these preliminary comments, 
bears the unpretending title of ‘ Essays and Reviews ;”’ the joint 
contribution of seven authors, ‘each of whom is responsible for 
his respective article only”; ‘these articles having been written 
in entire independence of each other, and without concert or com- 
parison.” The avowed object of its publication is the promotion 
of the cause of religious and moral truth, by illustrating the ad- 


| vantage which may accrue to it, “ from a free handling, in a be- 


coming spirit, of subjects peculiarly liable to suffer by the repeti- 
tion of conventional language, and from traditional methods of 
treatment.” In this general concurrence we can predicate only a 
general sympathy ; we have no right to accredit absolutely each 
individual author with the ‘‘ open teaching” of all his coadjutors ; 
and we must be careful to give each the advantage of the distine- 
tion which is sometimes indicated between hypothetical and cate- 
gorical propositions. Yet, with all these admissions, we are still 
of opinion that so decisive a work, in some essential aspects, has 
never yet emanated from the English sacerdotal body. An in- 
tense religious sentiment pervades its teaching ; a spirit of venera- 
tion for the Highest and Holiest Being; for the Christian Faith, 
the Christian Church, the- Christian Record; yet with a complete 
rejection of all ‘traditional methods;” an unmistakeable dis- 
avowal of all platform theologies ; and a candid acknowledgment 
of the apparent or certain results of the modern critical exegesis ; 
with a more or less decided recognition of the facts which obser- 
vation has made patent, or of the laws and methods which science 
has established. 

But we proceed to report, while we shall forbear to appraise, 
these new developments of faith in some theologians of the Na- 
tional Church, our only visible bulwark against a disintegrating 
sectarianism which, in the event of its subversion, might prove 
highly oppressive to all philosophic thought, within or without its 
protecting pale. 

The first of the seven essays now under consideration is en- 
titled “‘ The Education of the World,” and is the contribution of 
Dr. Temple, chaplain in ordinary to the Queen and Head Master 


* Essays and Reviews. Published by John W. Parker and Son. 
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of Rugby School. The author, after indicating an important 
difference between the material and spiritual worlds, goes on to 
remark that man is only man by virtue of his being a member of 
the human race; that each successive age mn se itself into 
the preceding ; and that the power, which thus helps the present 
to gather into itself the results of the past, transforms the human 
race into a colossal man, whose life reaches from the creation to 
the day of judgment ; all successive generations being days in his 
existence ; all discoveries, inventions, creeds, opinions, and social 
states, being his works, his thoughts, and his manners. There 
is then, he continues, a childhood, a youth, and a manhood of the 
world; it is educated collectively, as we are educated indi- 
vidually. The individual has first rules, then examples, then 
principles, to guide him. Such, too, has been the guidance of the 
race. The world has gone to school and has been broken up 
in classes. The Jewish nation was selected as the depository of 
religious truth. It was educated first by the Mosaic law; then 
by Prophetic inspiration ; then by the great lesson of the cap- 
tivity, which issued in a settled national belief in the mono- 
theistic idea and the principle of purity. The field prepared for 
the dissemination of Christianity presented the fourfold division 
of Rome, Greece, Asia, and Judwa. ‘‘The Hebrews may be said 
to have disciplined the human conscience, Rome the human will, 
Greece the reason and taste, Asia the spiritual imagination.” 
Barbarism in Europe superinduced the revival of Judaism, the 
Papacy of the Middle ages, and the Papal hierarchy. When their 
work was accomplished, the Reformation came with its lesson of 
toleration. In learning this new lesson, Christendom has found 
her standpoint in the Bible ; the study of which, says Dr. Tem- 
ple, is the immediate work of the day. That study, he admits, 
may lead to such results as the rejection of the literal sense of the 
first chapters of Genesis, the conviction of ‘occasional inaceu-~ 
racy” in the narrative of the inspired writers; and even of ‘ in- 
terpolations and forgeries.” But those results, he tells us, should 
be welcome ; for the substance of biblical teaching will not really 
be affected by them. 

The second essay, contributed by Dr. Rowland Williams, Vice- 
Principal of St. David’s College, lane eter, and Vicar of Broad 
Chalke, Wilts, has for its subject the Biblical researches of Bun- 
sen, a ‘‘man who in our darkest perplexity has reared again the 
banner of truth and uttered thoughts which give courage to the 
weak and sight to the blind;” a man too with whom Dr. Wil- 
liams generally finds reason to agree where he has been best able 
to follow him. The result of Bunsen’s historic inquiry on Egypt, 
“‘if we can receive it, is to vindicate for the civilized kingdom of 
Egypt, from Menes downward, an antiquity of nearly four thousand 

ears before Christ.” A vast extension of time, beyond the limits of 

iblical chronology, is required by considerations relative to the 
development of commerce and government, and still more of lan- 
guages and physical features of race. The traditions of Babylon, 
Sidon, Assyria, and Iran, as applied by Bunsen, illustrate and con- 
firm, while they modify our interpretation of Genesis. The notices 
of the beginnings of our race, contained in this book, are ap- 
parently regarded by Dr. Williams himself, as half ideal, half 
traditional, and we understand him to adopt with Bunsen the 
alternative of the gradual growth of the Pentateuch,—‘ Mosaic 
only as indicating the mind and embodying the developed system 
of Moses.” ‘ That there was a Bible,” says the author of this 
essay, ‘‘ before our Bible, and that some of our present books, as 
certainly Genesis and Joshua, and perhaps Job, Jonah, and Daniel, 
are expanded from simpler elements, is vindicated in the book be- 
fore us, (Bunsen’s Divine Government in History,) rather than 
proved as it might be.” Passing from the narrative to the pro- 
— portions of scripture, Dr. Williams reminds us that even 

utler foresaw the possibility that every prophecy in the Old 
Testament might have its elucidation in contemporaneous history ; 
that Bishop Kidder, Middleton, Archbishop Newcome and others, 
conceded or established an historical sense in the Old Testament 
texts remote from adaptations in the New; that Coleridge en- 
tirely discarded secular prognostication from the idea of prophecy, 
and that Arnold and his truest followers bear, though not always 
consistently, on thesameside. Baron Bunsen, he continues, suc- 
ceeding to this inheritance of opinion, dares not say that David 
foretold the exile because it is mentioned in the I’salms ; or quote 
Nahum denouncing ruin against Nineveh, or Jeremiah against 
Tyre, without remembering that already the Babylonian power 
threw its shadow across Asia, and Nebuchadnezzar was mustering 
his armies ; or deny that the book of Isaiah is composed of ele- 
ments of different wras; or pretend that the Maiden’s child 
(Is. vii. 16,) was not to be born in the reign of Ahaz as a sign 
against the Kings Pekah and Rezin ; or doubt that the hebdomadal 
period of Daniel ended in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, or 
that those portions of the book supposed to be specially predictive, 
are a history of past occurrences up to that reign ; or lastly, resist 
the conclusion that the Man of Sorrow (Is. liii.) was the collective 
Israel or prophetic remnant, with some reference to the suffering 
Jeremiah, whose figure tinged the delineation of the true Israel, 
“‘ Just as the figure of Laud or Hammond might represent the 
Caroline Church in the eyes of her poet.” Nevertheless, this his- 
torical representation has its highest fulfilment in Him, who said, 
“* Father not my will but thine be done!” 

Proceeding with a somewhat sudden transition to the con- 
cluding essay, ‘‘ On the Interpretation of Scripture,” we find that 
while Professor Jowett contends that the Bible is to be subjected 
to the same hermeneutical processes as other books, he regards it 


as “the witness of God in the world anticipating in a rude and | first, the speculative 





primitive age the truth that was to be.” Interpretation, he 
maintains, is the province of the few. The diffusion of a critical 
spirit in history and literature is, he aflirms, seriously affectin 
the criticism of the Bible: so that “educated persons are peer 
ning to ask, not what scripture may be made to mean, but what 
it does.” Inspiration, as Dr. Jowett understands it, is not incon- 
sistent with variations of fact or inaccuracies of language, or with 
the theory that the three first gospels were based on an oral] 
preserved tradition. In some of the prevailing modes of inter- 
pretation, a change is not, he observes, so much a matter of expe- 
diency, as of necessity. For instance, the time will come when 
educated men ‘will no more think that the first chapters of 
Genesis relate the same tale which geology and ethnology unfold 
than they now think the meaning of Joshua (x. 12, 13), to be in 
accordance with Galileo’s discovery.” 

The ‘Mosaic Cosmogony” is the subject of an essay, by Mr. 
C. W. Goodwin, which, commencing with an allusion to the fa- 
mous Italian heretic and the Copernican revolution in astronomy, 
declares that ‘‘ geologists of all religious creeds are agreed that 
the earth has existed for an immense series of years to be counted 
by millions rather than by thousands,” whereas, the Mosaic narra- 
tive instructs us that the world was made in six days, and is 
‘« plainly adverse to the present astronomical and geological viewsof 
the universe.” In the schemes of conciliation proposed, “ the plain 
meaning of the Hebrew record is,” says the essayist, ‘ unscrupu- 
lously tampered with, and in general the pith of the whole process 
lies in divesting the text of all meaning whatever.” The conci- 
liators, moreover, are not agreed among themselves. Mr. Hugh 
Miller maintains that the theories of Chalmers and Buckland are 
untenable; while Archdeacon Pratt rejects the principle of inter- 
pretation advocated by Mr. Hugh Miller, the Reverend Dr. Mae- 
donald, and Dr. Lardner, quoting from a work by the late M, 
D’Orbigny, who has demonstrated ‘that there have been at least 
twenty-nine distinct periods of animal and vegetable existence.” 
Mr. Goodwin’s final conclusion is that the Mosaic account of crea- 
tion is not an authentic utterance of Divine knowledge, but a 
human utterance, which it has pleased Providence to use in a 
special way for the education of mankind. It teaches ‘the unity 
of the design of the world, and its subordination to one sole Maker 
and Lawgiver.” 

We draw special attention to Professor Powell’s remark- 
able essay, ‘‘On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity.” 
We do not pretend entirely to understand its drift; but if we 
mistake not, its tendency is to eliminate the eridential argument 
from pro-christian logic; the true acceptance of revelation being 
‘‘most worthily and satisfactorily based” on the apostolic as- 
surance of faith. Testimony, on the other hand, is described as 
but a second-hand assurance; a blind guide that can avail 
nothing against reason. ‘The order of nature is proclaimed to be 
the dominant scientific idea which the inductive philosophy has 
evolved. Nature’s boundaries, indeed, vary with our knowledge, 
but as our knowledge is enlarged, apparently isolated, and mar- 
vellous cases have settled down into examples of broad and 
general laws, thus confirming ‘the real and paramount dominion 
of the rule of /aw and order, of universal subordination of phy- 
sical causes, as the sole principle and criterion of proof and evi- 
dence in the region of physical and sensible truth,” 

And here we must not omit to record the Savilian Professor's 
conviction that creation is only another name for our ignorance of 
the mode of production ; his acceptance of the alternative propo- 
sition that either development or spontaneous generation must be 
true; and his testimony to ‘‘ Mr. Darwin’s masterly volume, on 
the Origin of Species by the law of ‘ natural selection ””—which 
now substantiates on undeniable grounds the very principle so 
long denounced by the first naturalists—the origination of new 
species by natural causes: a work which must soon bring about 
an entire revolution of opinion in favour of the grand principle 
of the self-evolving powers of nature.” 

The “Tendencies of Religious Thought in England,” by the 
Reverend Mark Pattison, the sixth essay in this volume, is a 
philosophical discussion of the very highest order. Unfortunately, 
we have only space to indicate some of the positions of its able 
author. Mr. Pattison, maintaining that there is a law of con- 
tinuity in the progress of the story, instructs us that we cannot 
consistently ‘neglect those immediate agencies in the production 
of the present which had their origin towards the beginning of 
the eighteenth century.” These agencies are, 1. Toleration, 2. 
Religious Reform, under the double action of Methodism and 
Evangelicalism, and 3. The growth of the supremacy of Reason 
or Rationalism ; which is defined as “a habit of thought ruling 
all minds, under the conditions of which all alike tried to make 
good the peculiar opinions they might cherish.” In his esti- 
mate of the Deistical controversy, Mr. Pattison thinks that per- 
haps on the whole, the defence is at least as good as the attack, 
but that ‘it is a reductio ad absurdum of common sense philoso- 
phy, home-baked theology, when we find that the result is that 
‘ it is safer to believe in a God, lest if there should happen to be 
one, he might send us to hell for denying his existence.’’’ The ev1- 
dential school, he thinks succeeded “in vindicating the ethical 
part of christianity, and the regulative aspect of revealed truth, 
and failed in establishing the supernatural and speculative part,” 
thus “enriching the history of doctrine with a complete refuta- 
tion of that method as an instrument of theological investigation.’ 





According to Mr. Pattison, ‘‘ neither the external nor the internal 
| evidences are properly Theology at all. Theology, he defines as, 
habit by means of which the mind places it- 
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self already in another world than this, and secondly, ‘‘as ethical 
and regulative of our conduct as men, in those relations which 
are temporal and transitory.” 

Similarly, Mr. Wilson remarks in his essay on ‘“‘The National 
Church,” that Christ’s religion is not revealed as a theology of 
the intellect, nor as an historical faith: but that “the true 
Christian life is the consciousness of bearing a part in a great 
moral order of which the highest agency upon earth has been 
committed to the Church.” Accordingly, he favours, if we 
rightly catch his meaning, a rational “application of ideology to 
the interpretation of Scripture, to the doctrines of Christianity, 
and to the formularies of the Church”; and pointing out that 
nearly one-half of our population, more or less alienated from the 
English communion, do not supply candidates for its ministry, he 
requires the removal of all artificial discouragements. He would 
emancipate what Coleridge called the ‘ Nationality” of the 
Church, so as to allow a free distribution of property, by means 
of the national endowment to every family in the country, in re- 
quital for certain services; and effect a distribution in like man- 
ner of the best kind of education. Arguing that the present ap- 

arent stringency of subscription, as required of the clergy of the 
Chureh of England, is not coeval with its reconstruction at the 

riod of the Kieformation, he recommends an enactment prohibit- 
ing the bishops from requiring the subscriptions under the third 
article of the thirty-sixth canon, together with the repeal of the 13th 
Elizabeth, except as to its second section. Such an enactment 
would, he thinks, at once ‘‘ relieve many scruples, and make the 
Church more national, without disturbing its ultimate law.” 

We have thus endeavoured to present the germinal thoughts of | 
this eminently brave and out-spoken volume. Aiming to notify | 
all new or important characteristies of the times, we have not ab- 
stained from reporting these seemingly novel “‘ phases of faith,” 
carefully limiting ourselves to statement, and avoiding all con- 
elusive expression of opinion. It must, however, be evident to 
all thoughtful minds that, as the old Orthodox tranquillity was 
invaded by a rush of Evangelicalism, and as the Evangelical ef- 
fervescence subsided before Tractarian speculation, so now the 
common repose is menaced by the formidable advances of a free 
theology. It would be useless to ignore the movement; pusil- 
lanimous idly to lament it ; and tyrannous to attempt its suppres- 
sion. We, indeed, cannot but honour the men who have so | 





courageously set the example of ‘‘ Open teaching” in the Church 
of England. In any event, we may all await the result with con- 
fidence ; since, to quote the words of one of their number, “even | 
the mistakes of careful and reverend students are more valuable 
now than truth held in unthinking acquiescence.” 





DR, HANNA’S WYCLIFFE AND THE HUGUENOTS." 

WE venture to predict the entire success of Dr. Hanna’s “ at- 
tempt to popularize a portion of ecclesiastical history,” that being, 
as he says, the purpose of the volume now before us. He has 
been particularly happy in his choice of subjects; and his mode 
of treating them will win the approval of the most critical readers, | 
and delight the least learned. The work consists of two courses 
of lectures, constructed upon different principles, for reasons 
which the author thus explains, ‘‘ As Wycliffe’s Life has already | 
been so admirably presented by Dr. Vaughan, to diversify the 
interest I threw in as much collateral and illustrative informa- 
tion as I could collect, and indulged freely in episode, and in 
passing remarks and reflections;” and this, be it added, he has 
done with singular skill and discretion. His illustrations are al- 
ways pertinent, his episodes congruous with the main theme, his 
remarks and reflections characterized by good sense and good taste. 
The second part of the work deals with a portion of history 
less accessible to English readers than the life of their greatest 
Reformer, for it opens a few years after the date at which Merle 
d’Aubigné closes his narrative of the rise of the Reformation in 
France, Here, therefore, the author has “ carefully avoided” 
the latitude he had before allowed himself, and adhered “ to the 
—™ and exclusive task of the narrator; the one object in view 

ing to keep before the eye the incidents described.” Merle 
@’Aubigné’s work has been immensely popular in this country ; 
nevertheless, we are thankful that its author did not continue it, 
but left the history of Protestantism in France during the thir- 
teen eventful years which closed with the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew to be told by a writer fully equal to him in graphic 
power, and immeasurably his superior in most other qualities 
which an historian should possess. 

Wycliffe and Luther advanced in their career as Reformers by 
analogous steps. The first impulse was given to both by the ne- 
farious practices of the mendicant friars, and neither was in 
haste to revolt against Rome. In the case of the English Re- 
former, the process was a slow one by which he was led on from 
resistance to Papal and ecclesiastical encroachments in temporal 
things, to an utter repudiation of the Pope’s spiritual pretensions. 
The tirst occasion on which Wycliffe took a conspicuous and in- 
fluential part in the public affairs of the nation was when he 
came up from Oxford to be present at the meeting of Parliament 
at Westminster, in 1366. Edward III. had, in the preceding 
year, received from Pope Urban a peremptory demand for r- 
ment of the annual tribute of a thousand marks, to which John 
had submitted as the acknowledged vassal of Rome, together with 
thirty years’ arrears, accumulated since the close of Edward the 

* Wycliffe and the Huguenots ; or Sketches of the Rise of the Reformation in 
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Second’s reign. Excommunication was to be the penalty of dis- 
obedience, and it is now more than ever interesting to see how 
the bold barons of England and their warlike King encountered a 
threat which in those days had lost nothing of its tremendous 
import. Wycliffe’s report of the Parliamentary debate on that 
oceasion is perhaps the earliest specimen of its kind on record, 
It was embodied by him in a pamphlet which he wrote in defence 
of the national cause, and from it Dr. Hanna has abstracted the 
erste outlines of the speeches delivered by some of the great 
arons :— 

‘* The first speaker in the debate is a plain, blunt soldier :—‘ This king- 
dom of England,’ said he, ‘ was won by the sword, and by that sword has 
been defended. Julius Cwsar exacted a tribute by force, but force could 
give him no perpetual right to it. Let the Pope, then, gird on his sword, 
and - and try to exact this tribute by force, and I for one am ready to 
resist him.’ 

“The second Lord (somewhat more rational), begins his speech by laying 
it down as a first principle that tribute such as that now claimed could be 
paid only to those ceeallo of civil or secular rule. The Pope had no such 
qualification ; his duty was to follow Christ, who refused all secular do- 
minion. ‘ Let us hold him then firmly,’ said the speaker, ‘ to his own proper 
spiritual duties, and oppose him when he claims civil power.’ 

** «Tt seems to me,’ said the third speaker, ‘ that we can retort the Pope’s 
own reasoning upon himself. He calls himself the servant of the servants 
of God. He can claim then such a tribute as this, only upon the ground of 
some good service rendered to this land; but as, in my Judgment, he renders 
no such service either spiritually or temporally, but only drains our trea- 
sure to he!p our enemies, the tribute, I say, should be denied.’ 

***The Pope,’ argued the fourth speaker, * claims lordship over all the 
ecclesiastical property in England; but as there cannot be two lords para- 
mount over the same property, and as we cannot yield the suzerainty of 
our King over all the property of the kingdom, the Pope must be a vassal 
to our King, and ought to render a vassal’s homage. This he has never 
done, and we should take care lest, by admitting his present claim, we open 
his way to some still more flagrant violation of our laws.’ 

‘* A fifth Lord ‘ wondered whether this payment was originally demanded 
on the condition of absolving King John, and relieving the land from the 
Interdict. If so, he denounced it as out and out a simoniacal transaction ; 
the rendering of priestly service for money payment, which they were 
bound at all hazard to repudiate. But if the tribute were demanded as the 
ordinary homage of a vassal to his lord, on the same principle the Pope 
a a the throne of England vacant when he liked, and fill it as he 

pleased, 

mee If our country be the Pope's,’ said the sixth speaker, ‘ why did he 
alienate it from Christ, for whom he claims to hold it, for so trifling an 
equivalent? It looks to me nothing short of a fraudulent transaction, 
But since Christ is head over all, and the Pope is peceable, and may, as 
theologians tell us, forfeit his rights if he fall into mortal sin, it seems to 
me better to hold our land directly and alone of Christ.’ A shade of irony 
here; but there was nothing but sober earnestness in the last speaker's 
words, ‘I wonder,’ he said, ‘ that you do not at once lay your hand upon 
the entire illegality of the original transaction here. King John bound 
himself without legal consent of the kingdom, No golden seal of royalty, 
nor the seals of a few lords whom the King coerced to join him, could sup- 
ply the place of the national consent, or give validity to the deed. That deed, 
therefore, should be treated as a nullity.’ ” 

The result of the debate was the following decision, in which 
the three estates of the realm promptly and unanimously con- 
curred :—“ Inasmuch as neither King John, nor any other king, 
could bring his realm and kingdom into such thraldom and sub- 
jection, but by common assent of Parliament, the which was not 
given ; therefore, that which he did was against his oath at his 
coronation. If, therefore, the Pope should attempt anything 
against the King, by process or other matters in deed, the King 
with all his subjects should with all their force and power re- 
sist the same.” Such words, uttered by men who were sure to 
back them by deeds, had power even in the fourteenth century to 
daunt the spirit of the Papacy. Urban quietly withdrew his de- 
mand for the 1000 marks, and it was never renewed ; though it 
was not until 1570 that the last futile attempt was made by Pius 
V., in his bull directed against Queen Elizabeth, to assert the 
civil supremacy of the Roman see over the crown and realm of 
England. 

Wycliffe was for a long time protected from the rancour of his 
enemies by the University, of which he was the most effective 
champion in its contests with the encroaching monastic orders, 
and by the powerful influence of John of Gaunt. The monks at 
last got a majority in the council of the University, and expelled 
Wyeliffe, and John of Gaunt withdrew his protection from him, 
alarmed probably by the extreme boldness of the reformer’s theo 
on the subject of church property. Still Wycliffe pursued his 
course without faltering, and his principles struck such deep root 
among his countrymen, that the English Reformation would have 
been consummated two centuries earlier than its actual date but 
for two impediments. One was the usurpation of Henry IV., 
who, to a large extent, owed his throne to Arundel, the Arch- 
bishop, and repaid the obligation by throwing the whole weight 
of his influence into the scale of the church; the other was the 
Wars of the Roses, which precluded all opportunity for a revival 
of the Lollard cause after the persecution that had crushed it. 
But no seed of freedom was ever sown in vain in England, nor 
were Wycliffe’s labours lost even for his own country, though it 
was long before their full fruitage was gathered there. For the 
continent, Wycliffe was truly the day-star of the Reformation ; 
from his writings, John Huss and Jerome of Prague, drew those 
principles which survived the flames kindled by the Council of 
Constance. Forty-two years after Wycliffe’s bones had been 
laid in the grave, they were dug up and burned, and their ashes 
cast into the little stream that runs * Lutterworth, the parish of 
which he had been rector. ‘This brook,” says Fuller, ‘did con- 
vey his ashes to the Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the 
narrow seas, then into the main ocean, and thus the ashes of Wy- 
cliffe were the emblems of his ‘doctrine, which is now dispersed 
all the world over,” 
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Not only was Wycliffe the earliest of the Reformers, and in all 
respects worthy to rank with the best of that illustrious brother- 
hood, but in one grand excellence he stood alone, the best and 
wisest of them all. His mind was the first to conceive, his tongue 
and his pen were the first to maintain unceasingly the principle 
of universal freedom for religious belief. Through five centuries 
of hideous blundering, the world has been slowly learning the 
holy truth which his genius discerned and his charity embraced 
in an age of universal intolerance, and scarcely yet has the prac- 
tice of it been completely and unassailably established even among 
the most enlightened communities. England should be as proud 
of the author of this great discovery in morals, as she is of Bacon 
and Newton. Wycliffe is known to us only by his deeds and by 
his writings, and they contain not a single allusion which could 
help to render less abstract and more concrete the mental image 
which we try to associate with his name. Personally, he is as 
little known to us as Shakspeare :— 

** But can we not gather some knowledge of this man from the very ab- 
sence of all ordinary information ? Must he not have been a singularly 
self-oblivious man, singularly absorbed by and intent upon his work, sin- 
gularly thoughtless about who was doing it,—who has not left the slightest 
image or impress of himself on anything he wrote and did? He appears 
before us the least egotistical and the most faultless of all our Reformers. 
For a quarter of a century, he lived in the stormy atmosphere of controversy. 
In his invectives, he was violent and unrestrained ; he lashed, with unre- 
lenting severity, the ambition, the luxury, the worldliness, the selfishness 
of friars, prelates, priests. But he never, so far as I am aware, was involved 
in a personal quarrel; he never stooped to personal abuse. No individual 
friar, priest, or prelate, is ever selected to suffer beneath his lash. And 
though all the vocabulary of abuse was exhausted upon him in return by 
his irritated adversaries, they have not named a single instance in which he 
spoke a word that he had to retract, or did a deed for which he had to apo- 
logize. The truth is, Wycliffe’s vehemence is altogether different from that 
of Luther or of Knox, It had not a touch or tinge in it of arrogance or re- 
sentment; it was the vehemence, not of passion, but of the moral sense. It 
was the moral nature that, set on fire, glowed with all the heat but with 
none of the virulence of passion. There is not a trace of the proudful, the 
vindictive, or of the malign emotions in his rudest assault. 

** Tt would have been a pleasing task to have spoken of the deep personal 
piety of this great and pc man, but the occasion is not suitable for such a 
theme. I have but to say a word in conclusion, as to the unique position 
which, as a public man, he occupies in the history of the Reformation. 
Princes and States, whose wealth had been wasted, whose liberties had been 
imperilled, had stood up before his time, to resist the ambitious encroach- 
ments of the Papacy. Good and holy men within the bosom of the Church 
had mourned over the corruptions and abuses that prevailed, and single doc- 
trines, touching even vital matters of the faith, had been questioned or de- 
nied, and whole commnnities in the valleys of the Alps and in the plains of 
Languedoc stood aloof from her communion altogether, professed a purer 
faith, and practised a simpler worship. But Wycliffe was the first, after 
that great sacerdotal system of Rome had attained its maturity and strength, 
who stood up in the high places of the field, and, as the friend at once of 
reason and of Scripture, addressing himself to the scholar and the divine as 
well as to the peasant, denounced that system out and out as unscriptural, 
unreasonable, deceiving, enslaving, degrading the human spirit, and who 
held up in its stead the simple doctrine of the Redeemer, and the simple in- 
stitute of the Church as set forth in Holy Writ. 

** Had he at that early age in which he lived seen but half the length he 
saw,—had he done but half of what he did,—had he attacked but one or two 
of the chief strengths of the enemy, and brought into action but one or two 
of the great engines of war,—our eye had fixed on him as the foremost 
pioneer of that great host led on by Luther, who, far in advance of all the 
rest, alone in the thickest of the enemy, had first lifted the war-cry of the 
Reformation, and commenced the battle. But, a century and a half before 
the ranks mustered under their great German leader, to see this solitary 
English soldier fighting that battle as he did, taking up every position that 
was afterwards taken up, using every instrument of war that afterwards 
was used, assaulting every stronghold that was afterwards assaulted—nay, 
more, advancing in more than one direction farther than ever Luther led— 
alone, deserted, pressing on to the last, not a jot of heart or hope abated, 
his last strokes his strongest, till he fell, but fell all confident that he left 
victory in store for those who followed; what annalist of the great cam- 
paign shall describe to us the place and part in it that such a warrior filled, 
or who shall weave for us the crown that we would like to plant upon his 
pale and palsied brow?” 





OBJECTIONS TO MR. DARWIN’S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF SPECIES. 
REVISED AND CORRECTED BY THE AUTHOR, 

The remarks on Darwin’s Theory of Species (sent to our office by the 
Archbishop of Dublin), are ._“— word for word, as they were re- 
turned to us by their author. In justice to him we adopt this course, as 
in consequence of his absence from his usual place of residence, our 
proof sheets did not reach him in time for our previous publication. 


Before writing about the transmutation theory, I must give you a 
ekeleton of what the theory is :— 

Ist. Species are not permanent ; varieties are the beginning of new 
species, 

2d. Nature began from the simplest forms—probably from one form— 
the primeval monad, the parent of all organic life. 

3d. There has been a continual ascent on the organic scale, till organic 
nature became what it is, by one continued and unbroken stream of on- 
ward movement. 

4th. The organic ascent is secured by a Malthusian principle through 
nature,— y a battle of life, in which the best in organization (the best 
varieties of plants and animals) encroach upon and drive off the less per- 
fect. This is called the theory of natural selection. 

It is admirably worked up, and contains a great body of important 
truth ; and it is eminently amusing. But it gives no element of strength 
to the fundamental theory of transmutation; and without specific trans- 
mutations natural selection can do nothing for the general theory.* The 


* It is worth remarking that though no species of the horse genus was 
found in America when discovered, two or three fossil species have been 
found there. Now, if these horses had (through some influence of climate) 
been transmuted into tapirs or buffaloes, one might expect to see the ten- 
dency at least towards such a change in the numerous Lents of wild horses 
—the descendants of those brought from Europe—which are now found in 
both South and North America. 





flora and fauna of North America are very different from what they were 
when the Pilgrim Fathers were driven out from old England; but 
changed as they are, they do not one jot change the collective fauna and 
flora of the actual world. 

5th. We do not mark any great organic changes now, because the 
are so slow that even a few thousand years may produce no changes that 
have fixed the notice of naturalists. 

6th. But time is the agent, and we can mark the effects of time by the 
organic changes on the great geological scale. And on every part of that 
scale, where the organic changes are great in two contiguous deposits of 
the scale, there must have been a corresponding lapse of time between 
the periods of their deposition—perhaps millions of years. 

I think the foregoing heads give the substance of Darwin's theory ; 
oy I think that the great broad facts of geology are directly opposed 
o it. 

Some of these facts I shall presently refer to. But I must in the first 
place observe that Darwin’s theory is not inductive,—not based on a 
series of acknowledged facts pointing to a general conclusion,—not a pro- 
position evolved out of the facts, logically, and of course including them, 
To use an old figure, I look on the theory as a vast pyramid resting on 
its apex, and that apex a mathematical point. The only facts he pre- 
tends to adduce, as true elements of proof, are the varieties produced by 
domestication, or the human artifice of cross-breeding. We all admit 
the varicties, and the very wide limits of variation, among domestic 
animals. Ilow very unlike are poodles and greyhounds! Yet they are 
of one species. And how nearly alike are many animals,—allowed to be 
of distinct species, on any acknowledged views of species. Hence there 
may have been very many blunders among naturalists, in the discrimi- 
nation and enumeration of species. But this does not undermine the 
grand truth of nature, and the continuity of true species. Again, the varie- 
ties, built upon by Mr. Darwin, are varieties of domestication and human 
design. Such varieties could have no existence in the old world. Some- 
thing may be done by cross-breeding ; but mules are generally sterile, or 
the progeny (in some rare instances) passes into one of the original 
crossed forms. The Author of Nature will not permit His work to be 
spoiled by the wanton curiosity of Man. And in a state of nature (such 
as that ef the old world before Man came upon it) wild animals of differ- 
ent species do not desire to cross and unite. 

Species have been constant for thousands of years; and time (so far as 
I see my way) though multiplied by millions and billions would never 
change them, so long as the conditions remained constant. Change the 
conditions, and old species would disappear; and new species might have 
room to come in and flourish. But how, and by what causation? I say 
by creation. But, what do I mean by creation? I reply, the operation 
of a power quite beyond the powers of a pigeon-fancier, a cross-breeder, 
or hybridizer ; a power I cannot imitate or comprehend ; but in which I 
can believe, by a legitimate conclusion of sound reason drawn from the 
laws and harmonies of Nature. For I can see in all around me a design 
and purpose, and a mutual adaptation of parts, which I can compre- 
hend,—and which prove that there is exterior to, and above, the mere 
phenomena of Nature a great prescient and designing cause. Believing 
this, I have no difficulty in the repetition of new species during succes- 
sive epochs in the history of the earth, 

But Darwin would say I am introducing a miracle by the supposition. 
In one sense, Iam; in another, I am not. The hypothesis does not sus- 
pend or interrupt an established law of Nature. 1t does suppose the in- 
troduction of a new phenomenon unaccounted for by the operation of 
any ‘nown law of Nature; and it appeals to a power above established 
laws, and yet acting in harmony and conformity with them. 

The pretended physical philosophy of modern days strips Man of all 
his moral attributes, or holds them of no account in the estimate of his 
origin and place in the created world. A cold atheistical materialism is 
the tendency of the so-called material philosophy of the present day. 
Not that I believe that Darwin is an atheist; though I cannot but re- 
gard his materialism as atheistical; because it ignores all rational con- 
ception of a final cause. I think it untrue, because opposed to the ob- 
vious course of Nature, and the very opposite of inductive truth, I 
therefore think it intensely mischievous. 

Let no one say that it is held together by a cumulative argument. 
Each series of facts is laced together by a series of assumptions, which 
are mere repetitions of the one false principle. You cannot make a good 
rope out of a string of air-bubbles. ’ 

I proceed now to notice the manner in which Darwin tries to fit his 
principles to the facts of geology. 

I will take for granted that the known series of fossil-bearing rocks or 
deposits may be divided into the Paleozoic; the Mesozoic; the Tertiary 
or Neozoic ; and the Modern—the Fens, Deltas, &c., &c., with the spoils 
of the actual flora and fauna of the world, and with wrecks of the 
works of Man. 

To begin then, with the Palmozoie rocks. Surely we ought on the 
transmutation theory, to find near their base great deposits with none 
but the lowest forms of organic life. I know of no such deposits. Oken 
contends that life began with the infusorial forms. They are at any 
rate well fitted for fossi) preservation ; but we do not find them. Neither 
do we find beds exclusively of hard corals and other humble organisms, 
which ought, on the theory, to mark a period of vast duration while the 
primeval monads were working up into the higher types of life. Our 
evidence is, no doubt, very scanty; but let not our opponents dare to say 
that it makes for them. So far as it is positive, it seems to me point- 
blank against them. If we build upon imperfect evidence, they com- 
mence without any evidence whatsoever, and against the evidence of ac- 
tual nature. As we ascend in the great stages of the Palwozoic series 
(through Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous rocks) we 
have in each a characteristic fauna; we have no wavering of species, 
—we have the noblest cephalopods and brachiopods that ever existed; 
and they preserve their typical forms till they disappear. And a few of 
the types have endured, with specific modifications, through all succeed- 
ing ages of the earth. It is during these old periods that we have some 
of the noblest icthyc forms that ever were created. The same may be 
said, I think, of the carboniferous flora. As a whole, indeed, it is lower 
than the living flora of our own period; but many of the old types were 
grander and of higher organization than the corresponding families of the 
living flora; and there is no wavering, no wanting of organic oy 
in the old types. We have some land reptiles (batrachians), in the hig 
Palwozoic periods, but not of a very low type; and the reptiles of the 
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ian groups (at the very top of the Paleozoic rocks,) are of a high 
perme Fre isis bo tran, (and f think it in.) & gives beta sturdy pit 
for the transmutation-mill, and may soon break its cogs.+ 

We know the complicated organic phenomena of the Mesozoic (or 
Oolitic) period. It defies the transmutationist at every step. Oh! but 
the document, says Darwin, is a fragment. I will interpolate long pe- 
riods to account for all the changes. I say, in reply, if you deny my con- 
clusion grounded on positive evidence, toss back your conclusions, de- 
rived from negative evidence—the inflated cushion on which you try to 
bolster up the defects of your hypothesis. The reptile fauna of the 
Mesozoic period is the grandest and highest that ever lived. How came 
these reptiles to die off, or to degenerate? And how came the Dinosaurs 
to disappear from the face of Nature, and leave no descendants like 
themselves, or of a corresponding nobility > By what process of natural 
selection did they disappear? Did they tire of the land, and become 
Whales, casting off their hind-legs? And, after they had lasted millions 
of years as whales, did they tire of the water, and leap out again as 
Pachyderms? I have heard of both hypotheses; and I cannot put 
them into words without seeming to use the terms of mockery. This I 
do affirm, that if the transmutation theory were proved true in the ac- 
tual world, and we could hatch rats out of the eggs of geese, it would still | 

be difficult to account for the successive forms of organic life in the old 
world. They appear to me to give the lie to the theory of transmuta- | 
tion at every turn ‘of the pages of Dame Nature’s old book. 

The limits of this letter compel me to omit any long discussion of the 
Tertiary Mammals, of course including man at their head. On physical 

unds, the transmutation theory is untrue, if we reason (as we ought 
to do) from the known to the unknown. To this rule, the Tertiary 
Mammals offer us no exception. Nor is there any proof, either ethno- 
graphical or physical, of the bestial origin of man. 

And now for a few words upon Darwin’s long interpolated periods of | 
geological ages. He has an eternity of past time to draw upon; and I am | 
willing to give him ample measure ; only let him use it logically, and in 
some probable accordance with facts and phenomena. 

Ist. I place the theory against facts viewed collectively. I see no 
proofs of enormous gaps of geological time, (I say nothing of years or cen- 
turies,) in those cases where there is a sudden change in the ancient fauna 
and flora. I am willing, out of the stock of past time, to lavish millions 
or billions upon each epoch, if thereby we can gain rational results from 
the operation of t/ ue causes, But time and “ natural selection” can do 
nothing if there be not a vera causa working withthem.{ I must confine 
myself to a very small number of the collective instances. 

2d. Towards the end of the carboniferous period, there was a vast ex- 
tinction of animal and vegetable life. We can, I think, account for this 
extinction mechanically. The old crust was broken up. The sea bottom 
underwent a great change. The old flora and fauna went out; anda new 
flora and fauna appeared, in the ground, now called permian, at the base 
of the new red sandstone, which overlies the carboniferous rocks. I take 
the fact as it is, and I have no difficulty. The time in which all this was 
brought about may have been very long, even upon a geological scale of 
time. But where do the intervening and connecting types exist, which 
are to mark the work of natwral selection? We do do not find them. 
Therefore, the step onwards gives no true resting-place to a baseless | 
theory ; and is, in fact, a stumbling-block in its way. 

3d. Before we rise through the new red sandstone, we find the 
muschel-kalk (wanting in England, though its place on the scale is 
well-known) with an extirely new fauna: where have wea proof of any 
enormous lapse of geological time to account for the change? We have 
no proof in the deposits themselves: the presumption they offer to our 
senses is of a contrary kind. 

4th. If we rise from the muschel-kalk to the lias, we find again a new 
fauna. ll the anterior species are gone. Yet the passage through the 
upper members of the new red sandstone to the Lias is by insensible 
gradations, and it is no easy matter to fix the physical line of their de- 
marcation. I think it would be a very rash assertion to affirm that a 
great geological interval took place between the formation of the upper 
part of the new red sandstone and the lias. Physical evidence is 
against it. To support a baseless theory, Darwin would require a count- 
less lapse of ages of which we have no commensurate physical monu- 
ments; and he is unable to supply any of the connecting organic links 
that ought to bind together the older fauna with that of the lias. 

I cannot go on any further with these objections. But I will not 
conclude without expressing my deep aversion to the theory ; because of 
its unflinching materialism ;—because it has deserted the inductive track,— 
the only track that leads to physical truth ;—because it utterly repudiates 

causes, and thereby indicates a demoralized understanding on the 
part of its advocates. By the word, demoralized, I mean a want of ca- 
pacity for comprehending the force of moral evidence, which is depen- 
dent on the highest faculties of our nature. What is it that gives us the 
sense of right and wrong, of law, of duty, of cause and effect? What is 
it that enables us to construct true theories on good inductive evidence ? 
eories which enable us, whether in the material or the moral world, 
to link together the past and the present. What is it that enables us to 
anticipate the future, to act wisely with reference to future good, to be- 
lieve in a future state, to acknowledge the being of a God? These facul- 
ties, and many others of like kind, are a part of ourselves; quite as much 
80 as our organs of sense. All nature is subordinate to law. Every organ 
of every sentient being has its purpose bound up in the very law of its ex- 
istence. Are the highest conceptions of man, to which he is led by the 
necessities of his moral nature, to have no counterpart or fruition? Are 
they all a cheat and a mockery, and therefore out of harmony with nature ? 
I say no, to all such questions ; and fearlessly affirm that we cannot spe- 
culate on man’s position in the actual world of nature, on his destinies, 
or on his origin, while we keep his highest faculties out of our sight. 
Strip him of these faculties, and the becomes entirely bestial ; and he may 
well be (under such a false and narrow view) nothing better than the 
natural progeny of of a beast, which has to live, to beget its likeness, and 
then die for ever. 





+ I forebear to mention the Stagonolepis, a very highly organized reptile, 
the remains of which were found, by Sir R. I. p Som ey in a rock near 
Misia, eappeesd to belong to the old red sandstone. Some doubts have been 
exp’ about the age of the ogee. Should the first opinion prove true 
(and I think it will), we shall then have one of the oldest reptiles of the 





world exhibiting, nota very low, but a very high organic type. 
} See reference on Zime, in the Annotations on Bacon's Essays, 


By gazing only on material nature, a man may easily have his very 
senses bewildered (like one under the cheatery of an electro-biologist) : 
he may become so frozen up, by a too long continued and exclusively 
material study, as to lose his relish for moral truth, and his vivacity in 
apprehending it. I think I can see traces of this effect, both in the ori- 
gin and in the details of certain portions of Darwin's theory; and, in 
confirmation of what I now write, I would appeal to all that he states 
about those marvellous structures,—the comb of a common honey-bee, 
and the eye of a mammal, His explanations make demands on our cre- 
dulity, that are utterly beyond endurance, and do not give us one true 
natural step towards an explanation of the phenomena—viz., the perfec- 
tion of the structures, and their adaptation to their office. There isa 
light by which a man may see and comprehend facts and truths such as 
these. But Darwin wilfully shuts it out from our senses; either because 
he does not apprehend its power, or because he disbelieves in its exist- 
ence. This is the grand blemish of his work. Separated from his sterile 
and contracted theory, it contains very admirable details and beautiful 
views of nature,—especially in those chapters which relate to the battle 
of life, the variations of species, and their diffusion through wide regions 
of the earth. 

In some rare instances, Darwin shows a wonderful credulity. He seems 
to believe that a white bear, by being confined to the slops floating in the 
Polar basin, might in time be turned into a whale; that a lemur might 
easily be turned into a bat; that a three-toed tapir might be the great 


| grandfather of a horse ; or that the progeny of a horse may (in America) 


have gone back into the tapir. 

But any startling and (supposed) novel paradox— maintained very 
boldly and with an imposing plausibility, derived from a great — of 
facts all interpreted hypothetically—produces, in some minds, a kind of 
pleasing excitement, which predisposes them in its favour: and if they 
are unused to careful reflection, and averse to the labour of accurate in- 
vestigation, they will be likely to conclude that what is (apparently) 
original, must be a production of original genius, and that anything very 
much opposed to prevailing notions must be a grand discovery,—in short, 
that whatever comes from “the bottom of a well” must be the “truth” 


; which has been long hidden there. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The new number of the Epinnurcu Review opens with a survey of 
the “‘Commercial Relations of England and France,” in the first para- 
graph of which are these remarkable words, said to have been uttered 
by Napoleon I. at St. Helena in condemnation of the restrictive or pro- 
tective system of commercial policy, as applied to the French nation :— 
““We must fall back on the free navigation of the sea, and the entire 
freedom of universal interchange.” ‘The writer of the article waves 
aside all the objections that have been made to the recent Treaty on this 
side of the Channel, as having been answered in the proper place; de- 
clares that the bases on which it rests are broad and secure ; and is con- 
tent “to stake the future relations of England and France, upon which 
the peace and welfare of the whole world largely depend, upon this 
great trial.” But this opinion is reconsidered in the last page of the 
number, with a large abatement of confidence, the annexation of Savoy, 
contrary to the guaranteed rights of Switzerland, being declared to 
an act of evil augury for the future, and one which can have but a tem- 
porary impunity. Among the literary articles in this number, not to 
mention sundry reviews of books, there are three in which all readers 
will be more than commonly interested. The first in our esteem is an 
essay on “ English Local Nomenclature,” being the complement of an 
ingenious paper on “ English Surnames,” published five years ago in the 
same journal. The next is a long examination, able and candid, of Mr. 
Darwin's theory of the Origin of Species, which the writer holds to be not 
proven, ‘ The alleged Shakspeare Forgeries,” is the subject of the third 
paper. The writer is severe upon Mr. Collier's opponents, and inclines 
to acquit that gentleman of the charges insinuated against him on the plea 
of incapacity ; for how could a man of his “loose, forgetful, imperfect, 
wandering kind of understanding ” be “ the perpetrator of a singularly 
curious and elaborate system of forgeries, of surprisingly vigorous execu- 
tion?’’ The reviewer, however, ca’ nake out no case in fayour of Mr, 
Collier with respect to the interpolation in the Alleyne letter; but admits 
that, “if Mr. Netherclift junior’s facsimile is correct, the name of Shak- 
speare not only is not there, but would not have been there” ; and his gene- 
ral conclusion is that “there is a mystery, andan obscurity hanging over 
the Corrected Folio, and some of the Shakspeare documents, which we 
cannot pretend to remove.” 

Ricuts or Nations, or tor New Law or Evrorean Srates ap- 
PLIED TO THE Arrarrs or ItaLy, is a translation of a work published 
about four months ago at Turin, by Count Mamiani, a distinguished 
member of the Sardinian Cabinet, and is dedicated by permission to 
Lord John Russell. The work is not as might be—too hastily inferred 
from its English titlh—merely a bulky pamphlet, pertinent only to the 
present phase of Italian politics. It isa scientific treatise of a high order, 
strict in method but popular in style; applicable throughout to current 
affairs, but by no means limited to that application; and its purpose is 
to consolidate under the form of a logical theory, the ideas that are now 
tending to establish the rule of non-intervention. 

ScorLaNp tv THE Mippie Acrs, by Mr. Cosmo Innes, Professor of 
History in the University of Edinburgh, is a series of sketches of the 
early social life and progress of Scotland, originally read in the shape of 
lectures to a class. One lesson, the author is of opinion he has succeeded 
in conveying, namely, “that true history is best to be learned from the 
study of its genuine materials, and not from the twice-told tale of the 
historians of the bookshelves.” Prefixed to the sketches are maps that 
are intended to illustrate the author’s notions of old Scotland and its pro- 
gress ; accompanied by explanatory notes and lists of places, and other 
topographical apparatus. The first two chapters of the volume, which 
are introductory, trace the origin and development of modern political 
society, commencing with the era of Charlemagne. As a clear, vivid 
picture, in little, of the person, the doings, and times of the founder of 
the great European republic, we may commend the historical exhibition 
contained in the initial chapter. The growth of the feudal system, the 
Roman civilization in Britain, the Saxon domination, and the Norman 
conquest, are all well described and fairly estimated in the second chap- 
ter. The earliest historical times of Scotland are treated in the second 
chapter. The fourth chapter delineates the Scotland of David I., with 
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its amusements, dietary, clergy, monasteries, schools, agriculture, roads, 
mills, &c. The Scotch burghs, vestiges of ancient law, and the old con- 
stitution of Scotland, are the subjects of the next three chapters; costume 
and manners, language and literature, domestic and ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and the arts, are illustrated and discussed in the three con- 
cluding sections : while an appendix containing some valuable matter, as 
the capitular of Charlemagne, an ancient lease, and a glossary and index, 
gives completeness to an interesting bird's-eye view of ‘ Scotland in the 
iddle Ages,” 

Prompted apparently by the success of ‘Our Farm of Four Acres,” 
another writer ~ produced a history of Tur Garpen THAT Pap THE 
Rent; but there is a great disparity between the two books. In the 
one, we have a neat and explicit account of an actual experiment; the 
other is a fiction, unpleasant in manner, vague in detail, and inconclu- 
sive in argument. ‘The writer undertakes to show that any tenant of a 
comfortable suburban house, having an acre of garden attached to it, 
with a suitable grapery, hot-house, &c., may raise produce enough to 
erable him to live rent free; but he only succeeds in making one thing 
tolerably clear, namely that the expenses of cultivation, exclusive of the 
first outlay, will amount to some 45/. a year. Against this expediture 
the author sets off receipts to the tune of 153/., made up of various items 
among which are—grapes, 90lbs, at 21s. per lb., 94/. 10s. ; April straw- 
berries, 1s. per ounce, 7/. 48.; early cucumbers, 5s. a brace, 10/.; April 
peas, at 8s. per quart, 8/., &c. Well, we will assume that all these fi- 
gures are correct, but still we are as far as ever from the conclusion to 
which the author would lead us. We want to know how the 153/. are to 
be realized, unless the owner of the acre be a very skilful horticulturist, 
and devote his whole time to the care of his hot-houses, his crops, his 
bees, his pig, his seventy tame rabbits—which are to be eaten by his 
family, faugh!—and his transactions in the market. If the book prove 
anything, it proves no more than this, that a first-rate market gardener, 
if he choose to confine himself to an acre of ground, may make out of it 
a gross profit of 1087. a year—barring all mischances. 

A day isa day, neither more nor less, The world was made in six 
days. Pre-Adamite fossils were never any thing else than fossils ; “‘ they 
were the subject of fiat law, and, therefore, were not preceded by vege- 
table and animal life.” Geologists are humbugs. ‘This is the thesis 
maintained by Mr. Thomas A. Davies in his ANswer to Hven Miter 
AND THEORETIC GEOLOGISTS. 


Consummation is an interpretation of the Apocalypse, warranted true 
by its author, all others being false. Will he try his hand on the pro- 
blem of perpetual motion ? 

Books. 

Right of Nations, or the New Law of European States applied to the Affairs 
of Italy. By Count Mamiani, Minister of Public Instruction in the Kingdom 
of Sardinia. Translated by Roger Acton. 

The Greek Testament, from Cardinal Mai’s Edition of the Vatican Bible, with 
Notes, &c. By Robert Ornsby, M.A., Professor of Greck and Latin Litera- 
ture in the Catholic University of Ireland, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

The Love of God, A Poem, by the Viscount Massereene and Ferrard. 

After Many Days. A Tale of Social Reform, By Seneca Smith. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent, 

Famous Boys and How They Became Great Men. 

Sacred Musings on Manifestations of God to the Soul of Man, with Thoughts 
on the Symbolic Language of Scripture, the Destiny of Woman, and other 
Subjects. By Mary Anne Schimmelpenninckh. With Preface by the Rev. 
Joseph Baylee, D.D. 

The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. In three volumes. 

Stretton of Ringwood Chace. A Novel. In three volumes. 

The Consummation. By Thomas Hutton, F.G.S., Captain Bengal Army. 

Answer to Hugh Miller and Theoretic Geologists. By Thomas A. Davies. 

The Exile’s Daughter. A Story of the Italian War. By 8. W. Fullom. 

The Cruise of the Frolic” ; or Yachting Experiences of Barnaby Brine, Esq., 
R.N. By William H.G. Kingston. In two volumes. 

Virginia’s Hand : a Poem. By Marguerite A. Power. 

The Englishwoman in Italy ; Impressions of Life in the Roman States of Sar- 
coe during a Ten Years’ Residence, By Mrs. G. Gretton. In two vo- 

umes, 

Anecdote Biography : William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and Edmund Burke. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. 

Leonore and the Little Countess. A Tale. By the Author of * Gwen,” &e. 

New Epitions. 

Essays. By the late George Brimley, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Edited by William George Clark, M.A. 

Israel in the Past, the Present, and the Future ; or Lectures on the Restora- 
tion of the Jews. By Thomas Hutton, F.G.S., Captain Bengal Army. 
LITERARY NEWS. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope’s new novel, in three volumes, which Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall have nearly ready for publication, is entitled 
“ Castle Richmond,” and treats of Ireland during the first visitation of 
the potato disease, about eleven or twelve years ago. 


Professor Alexander of Baltimore has nearly ready for publication an 
etymological Dictionary of English Surnames, to be comprised in about 
a thousand 8vo. pages in double columns. A prospectus and specimen 
pages are now before us, and warrant the belicf that the work will be 
executed with judgment and ability, and prove a valuable contribution to 
philology. 

A new “ Life of Milton,” by Professor Masson; and “The Leading 
Personages and Events of Charles the First’s Reign, from the accession of 
Charles to the erection of the Royal Standard at Nottingham, August 
25, 1642,” by the Reverend John Marshall, are announced as forth- 
coming. 

Messrs. Longman and Co, have nearly ready, a “ Life of Sir Martin 
Archer Shee, President of the Royal Academy,” by his son, Mr. 
M. A. Shee; “ Two Months in the Highlands, Orcadin, and Skye,” b 
Mr. C. R. Weld; and ‘ Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman,” by Colonel 
J. P. Hamilton. 

“‘ Home Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century,” by the 
author of “Magdalen Stafford”; and a new novel, called “ Pansies,” 
by Mr. Fanshawe Brook, are preparing by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 

Among the new announcements of Messrs. Sampson, Low, and Co., 
are “The Woman in White,” by Mr. Wilkie Collins; “ Right at Last, 
and other tales,” by Mrs. Gaskell; and “ The Cottages of the Alps,” in 
two volumes, by “a Lady,” 


> 





A new weekly critical journal is announced to appear under the 
editorship of Dr. Charles Mackay, assisted by eminent British and 
American writers; and a new monthly periodical, called “ The Floral 
Magazine,” edited by Mr. Thomas - Am Secretary to the Horticul- 
tural Society, will be produced on the Ist of May, by Mr. Lovell Reeve, 

Messrs. Day and Son have in preparation various illustrated works - 
among them “The Church's Floral Calendar,” with text by Emily 
Cuyler; “‘The Junior Etching Club for 1860,” comprising a series of 
original works by members of the Club, with passages from English 
poets; and a new quarto edition of Moore's ‘ Paradise and the Peri,” 
with ornamental illuminations by Mr. Owen Jones. 

A new Quarterly Review, to be called the “ National Quarterly,” is 
about to be started at New York, by Messrs, Pudney and Russell, under 
the editorship of Mr. E. J. Sears. 

The first two volumes of a new “ Histoire de la Restauration,” by 
M. Louis de Viel-Castel, have been published by Michel Lévy, fréres, 
Paris. The work is to be complete in eight volumes. 

A “ Histoire des Vicissitudes Politiques de la France,” by M. de 
Larey ; and “ Souvenirs d'un Ancien Militaire,” by M. Ed. Dechy, are 
announced as forthcoming by Amyot and Co., Paris. 

The commission appointed to publish the correspondence of Napoléon 
I. is preparing for the press another volume, to be issued by H. Plon, 
Paris. ‘The number of letters, documents, and despatches of the Em- 
peror hitherto gathered by the commission amounts to no less than 
85,000, which, it is calculated, will form, when printed, forty large 
volumes. 

A curious little work, entitled “ L’Europe en 1760, et l'Europe en 
1860,” has this week been published by Sagausan, Paris. It consists 
of well-executed maps of the political configuration of Europe in 1760 
and 1860, accompanied by a list of the different territories which the 
five Great Powers have successively gained or lost in the course of the 
century. 

The last number of the Rerne Contemporaine contains a notable article 
by M. H. F. Here, entitled “ L’Aristocratie Anglaise.” The author's 
thesis is this:—‘‘ La démocratie Anglaise a été de trés bonne heure la 
plus aristocratique, et l’aristocratie la plus d¢mocratique du monde.” 

An interesting contribution to the industrial literature of France has 
just been published by Berger-Levrault, Paris, under the title ‘ La fila- 
ture de coton en France et en Angleterre; les machines et les cotons,” 
M. Louis Boigeol is the author of the work. 

Messrs. Bourdilliat and Co. (Librairie Nouvelle) announce as forth- 
coming, “‘ Un Voyage en Chine,” by C. Pitaine ; ‘** Marseille et les Mar- 
seillais,” by M. Méry; “La Mascarade Parisienne,” by M. Champ- 
fleury; “ Da Bétise humaine,” by J. Noriac; and “Un Volume de 
Contes,” by Alexander Dumas, pére. 

A list of all the Joint-Stock companies of Belgium, their statutes, 
financial position, and other particulars, has just been published by Mu- 
quardt, Brussels, under the title, “* Les Sociétés anonymes de Belgique, 
avec des notes et une introduction,” by M. A. Demeur, advocate. 

From Berlin we are promised the Correspondence of Felix Mendels- 
sohn, to be edited by Professor Droysen, with the assistance of a brother 
of the deceased and scveral other members of the family. 





Uhe Cheatres. 


+ 


This year, the Easter list of novelties is far from numerous. At the 
Haymarket, there will be a fairy romance, called The Pilgrim of Love ; 
ai the Princess’s, an extravaganza, entitled The Sylphide; at the St. 
James's, a burlesque, Lucrezia Borgia : and, at the Strand, another piece 
wf the same genus. The manager of the Adelphi is content to revive Mr. 
Planché’s Fair one with Golden Locks, and The Forty Thieves, which was 
played a short time since by the “‘ Savage Club,” will be repeated at the 
Lyceum on Monday, under a temporary government. Astley’s will re- 
open under the management of Mr. Batty, who announces an English 
version of L’ Histoire d'un drapeau, one of the recent military spectacles 
at Paris. 

The solemnity of Passion Week has been agreeably relieved by Miss 
Amy Sedgwick's “ readings,” at the Haymarket Theatre. Her programme 
is of a miscellaneous character, short narrative and lyrical pieces being se- 
lected, in addition to dramatic scenes; and the power and versatility of 
the young and rising artist are demonstrated to an extent previously un- 
known. 

Madame Celeste’s first season at the Lyceum terminated on Saturday. 
She will recommence next October, as lessee for a term of years; and, in 
the meanwhile, the theatre will be used first by the English company, 
who reopen it on Monday, and afterwards by M. Laurent, who announces 
a series of French plays. 








Parisian THEATRICALS, 

M. Octave Feuillet, well known as the author of dramatic “ pro- 
verbes,” has achieved a work of more than usual magnitude, called La 
Tentation. The plot is, however, but trivial. Madame de Vardes, 
brutally treated by a neglectful husband, listens to—only listens to the 
addresses of an adorer. Unfeeling as he has hitherto appeared, M. de 
Vardes is remarkably sensitive on the subject of his honour, and not only 

fights the invader of his slighted hearth, but treats his wife with a severity 
| that amounts to cruelty. However, she behaves so exceedingly well, under 
the circumstances, that she obtains forgiveness (!) from her unworthy 
lord. This drama is played at the Vaudeville. , 

Gil Blas has been converted into a five act opera, by MM. Barbier and 
Michel Carré, and with music by M. T. Semet, has been produced at 
the Théatre Lyrique. M. Meyerbeer’s early work, J/ Crociato, has been 
revived at the Théatre Italien. ; 

Among a number of insignificant pieces lately produced at different 
theatres, there is one by MM. Coignard and Clairville, with an incident 
so original that it is worth describing. Two young lovers, forbidden to 
| marry by acruel aunt, resolve to commit suicide on the Boulogne sands. 
With this view, they both stand with their backs to the sea, hoping that 
| the coming tide will overwhelm them. But they have not rightly undere 
| stood the instructions of the tide table. The waters do not advance, 
but recede, and reveal snugly ensconced between two rocks, alittle box 
containing letters, so terribly compromising to the severe aunt’s repu- 
| tation, that she is glad to make peace by consenting to the union of the 
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lovers. The title of this piece, which is played at the Variétés, is Za 
Grande Maree. ti rn 
Wusic, 

«Passion Week,”—a week associated, in the mind of every Christian 
entitled to the name, with the most awful and affecting events belonging 
to the foundation of the faith which we hold,—is preéminently the sea- 
son of grave thought and self-examination, and not of the pastimes and 
amusements of the world. Such, at least, is our opinion ; and it seems 
to us @ matter to sacrifice for a few _ the round of gaieties in 
which society habitually indulges, for the sake of that calm and serious 
reflection of which every one of us stands so much in need. We look, 
therefore, upon the prevailing abstinence from dinners, and balls, and 
parties, the closing of the theatres, and the general suspension of public 
entertainments, during a week so suggestive of solemn thoughts, as 
being a course dictated by reason and religion, aud by no means (as 
some hold it to be) a remnant of antiquated bigotry. 

During the past week, we have been present at but one musical enter- 
tainment—if, indeed, it can be called an entertainment—the performance 
of The Messiah at St. Martin’s Hall under the direction of Mr. Hullah. 
Of Handel’s divine—it is scarcely too much to say, inspired work, we 
know what was the great Master’s own fecling. On its first perform- 
ance, a nobleman, as was natural, paid him some compliments on the 
grand entertainment he had given to the public. “ My Lord,” said 
Handel, “I should be sorry if I only entertained them—I wish to 
make them better"” And who can doubt that he has sueceeded? Is 
there any one, however careless and indifferent, who has listened to the 
sublime harmonies of the ‘“ Hallelujah” and the pathetic accents of 
«He was despised and rejected of men’’—without having his inmost 
heart stirred by emotions—too fleeting, indeed—but yet tending to make 
him both sadder and better > 

Such is the music which truly belongs to the week which is followed 
tomorrow by the great Festival of Easter. We shall then return to the 
ordinary pursuits, and pleasures, and pastimes of the world; and we 
may hope that their brief suspension may have given us impressions not 
to be immediately obliterated. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 22d of March, at 13, Eccleston Square, the Lady Elizabeth Cust, of a 
daughter. 

On the 28th, at St. Petroe Minar Rectory, prematurely, Lady Molesworth, of a 
daughter, stillborn. 

On the 30th, at 37, South Street, Lady Colebrook, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Malmaison, Castle Townshend, county Cork, the Wife of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Somerville, of a son and heir. 

‘On the 30th, at 35, Hill Street, W., Lady Emily Walsh, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 31st of March, Gottfried Kinkel, Phil. D., of Eastbourne Terrace, 
to Miss Minna Werner, daughter of the late Julius Conrad Werner, M.D., of 
Konigsberg. 

On the 3d of April, at St. John’s Church, Clifton, William Charles Macready, Esq., 
of Sherborne House, Sherborne, Dorset, to Cécile Louise Frederica, fourth daughter 
of the late Henry Spencer, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

On the 8th of October last, on the passage out to Melbourne, on board the ship 
Champion of the Seas, Maria Charlotte D’Urban, eldest daughter of Sidney Cooper, 
Esq., A.R.A., aged twenty-nine. 

On the 2Ist of March, at Malta, Thomas Alexander Telfer, Esq., R.N., Secretary 
to Rear-Admiral Codrington, C.B., son of Deputy-Commissary-General Telfer, aged 
thirty-four. 

On the 2lst, at Bleandryffn, Cardiganshire, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, John 
Lloyd Davies, Esq., a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the counties of Car- 
marthen and Cardigan, and late M. P. for the Cardigan Boroughs. 

On the 28th, at his residence, Gower Street, Derby, the Rev. Joseph Hutton, 
LL.D., aged sixty-nine. 

On the 28th, in Dorset Place, Dorset Square, aged twenty-three, Eleanor Albinia 
Pery, youngest daughter of the Hon. Edmond Sexton Pery, and granddaughter of 
the late Earl of Limerick. 

On the 30th, Maynard Colchester, Esq., of The Wilderness, and Westbury-upon- 
Severn, a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the county of Gloucester, and one 

of the Verderers of the Forest of Dean. 

On the 30th, at Naples, Charles Fox, the only surviving son of Lord Kinnaird, in 
the nineteenth year of his age. 

On the 30th, at Wherstead Park, in her eighty-third year, Lady Harland, relict of 
Sir Robert Harland, Bart. 

On the 30th, at Cheltenham, Lady Bignold, Wife of Sir Samuel Bignold, of Nor- 
wich, in the sixty-third year of her ¢ 

On the 3ist, at 20, Qneen Street, Mayfair, W., Julian Cuninghame, only child of 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, Esq., M.P., aged three months. 

On the Ist of April, at 1, Kensington Park Gardens, Colonel William Mure, of 
Caldwell, Ayrshire, in his sixty-first year. 

On the 2d, at 63, Lowndes Square, Sir John Hall, Bart., of Dunglass, N.B, 








Uradr. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 3. 

Bankrupts.—Epuuxp Uxprrwoop, Soham, Cambridgeshire, grocer—Rorert 
Goto, Oundle, draper—Watrrx Farrurvt, Ironmonger Lane, linen agent—Wt.- 
WAM Henry Unwin and Josern Greexwoop, Henry Street, Limehouse, builders— 
Joux Unperwoop, M‘Lean's Buildings, New Street Square, Shoe Lane, stationer— 
Joux Crarke, Lichfield, grocer—Joseru Otpnoyp, Batley, Yorkshire, blanket- 
manufacturer—Josepa SLATER, Leeds, stone-merchant—Joun WILLIAM GRaAveEs, 
Birkenhead, chemist. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Dovns, Avondale, Lanarkshire, coal-master—H att, Edin- 
burgh, doctor of medicine—Camrne.t, Kirkwall, Stromness—Moxnam, Stornoway, 
architect—Anprrsox, Glasgow, ironmonger—Grirrirus, Glasgow, professor of 
Husic—Stewart, Irvine, grocer. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, APRIL 6. 

Bankrupts.—Wiisssm Joux Warsox, Upper Holloway, builder—Freprrick 
Jacon Pitot, Cannon Street, wine merchant—Tuomas Mvrrevis, Brighton, 
stationer—WitiaamM Stevens, Three Crown Square, Southwark, British wine- 
merchant—Joux Wanp Jonrs and Sraismcexy Dirnicusrers, Great St. Thomas 
Apostle, merchants—Win141am Boc.r, Birmingham, hop-merchant—Henry James 
Wusox, Whitchurch, Salop, surgeon—Hexry Strance, Gloucester, plumber— 
Tuomas Cuarp, Bristol, agent for the sale of flour. 


"PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd, Monday. Tucnday, Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
















| 
3 per Cent Consols..........00+-0+- {| 4 9st | 9 | MH | OME | 
Ditto for Account ........ --| 9 i | 9th | 888 O44 
3 per Cents Reduced ...... ... shut | j};—fi— — - 
New 3 per Cents ..... .-| shut _—_— —_ | — — 3 
Annuities 1989 ... a ; | — aes — 2 
Annuities 1885 ........ 2 shut —_ —_—j— — - 
Rank Stock, 9 per Cent ..... shut — 7 ae ee a 
India Stock, 10) perCent .. -_ 218 218 — . 5 
Exchequer Bills, 1}¢. per diem... ae 14 10 2} «2B i] 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/...............) 13 | — —— 6 | 3 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .............. ee ees 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 












































































Austrian .....ccceeceee Sp -Ct.y —— French .. soneeceeessfbp- Ct, 95f. 
Belgia af 97 Mexican . +3 22 
Ditto —— Peruvian ....... a on 
Brazilian .. e 95} Portuguese 1853 . - 42 
Buenos Ayres ...... ° -— Russian ........ t— 107 
Chilian...... 6 102 Sardinian . t= 83 
Darish -- Spanish ........ os oS 
Ditto ......... eescsccoses 3— -- Ditto New Deferred ......3 — aM 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 664 Ditto Passive ........0secceeeeee 44 
Ditto.. ccccccceccces® = 100 Turkish .... ‘-— 80 
French .. 3- —— Venmeruela ........60c000ee 3-— 263 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Bawae— j 
Bristoland Exeter........++-+-| OM Australasian ...........0065 72 
Caledonian,......... oe ole British North American. — 
Chesterand Holyhead 51 t 7 
Eastern Counties . 55 —_ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 784 20 
Glasgow and South-Western ... 994 16 
Great Northern .............++ 113 524 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 113 London and County .... ° 34 
693 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 22) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... 103 London Joint Stock.......++++« } a 
Lancaster and Carlisle...... ee 207 London and Westminster ...... a 
London, Brighton ,& South Coas ill National Bank ....... | — 
London and Blackwall ......... 68 National Provincial /|— 
London and North-Western.... 99} New South Wales j— 
London and South Western.... 92g Oriental 44 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln 4 = 7% 
BAS 2 occccccccccccccseccess 1s Provincial of Ireland. — 
Midland Great Western (Ireland -— South Australia.... —_— 
North British 61} Union of Australia 4 
North-Eastern—Berwick 94} Union of London... +} 
North-Eastern— York 7 Umity..nccccocscccccccscccvesess _ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) 42) Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ..........6005. -—— East and West India ..........- } te 
Scottish Midiand........ 86 OD cccccess | 693 
South Eastern and Dover . 85 St. Katherine i— 
Eastern of France..... — Victoria +, Wh 
East Indian ............. 1013 MISCELLANEOUS 
Geelong and Melbourne . _ Australian Agricultural.......- | 33 
Grand Trunk of Canada. 353 British American Land. (— 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... 99 Canada ......ccecceeees = 
Great Western of Canada .... 12 Crystal Palace ......... 28 
Parisand Lyons ..........+. a _ Electric Telegraph .... | 107 
Mines— General Steam.... —_— 
Australiat......s.ceeeeeees eoee — London Discount —_— 
Brazilian Imperial... a National Discount. A] 
Ditto St. John del Rey 239 Peninsular and ©: 778 
Cobre Copper......... ove —_ Royal Mail Steam. 5a 
Rhymney [rom .......6-sceeeees 22) South Australian . 394 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 4th day of April 1860. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Motes issued .....ceecceeees +e £28,687 415 Government Debt ..... eevee ehll 015,100 
Other Securities........ ++» 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . see 1212415 
Silver Bullion.......++-ee0ee _ 


£28,687,415 £28 687,415 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors 'Capital.........£14,553,000 Government Securities inclu 
Rest . eee 3,783,135 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,221,140 
$,696 432 Other Securities...........++ + 24,964,764 
Other Deposits .......0..55. 13,966,348 Notes.. ++ 6,841,525 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 699,996 } Gold and Silver Coin .. ese 671,182 


£42,698,911 
1 Debt, and Div, Acct, 















£42,698,911 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Kanks, C 








BULLION. Per oz. | e METALS. P Per =, e 
G iopper, Brit.Cakes £112 0 0.. 0 
—— old in Bare, Standard. £317 © | 1 Welch Mere.... 615 6.. 7 6 0 
exican Dollars ....... cccsssee © OO | Lead, British Pig ... 2310 0.. 24 5 0 
9 OO 0.. 000 


Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 1] Steel, Swedish Keg.. 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, April 6. 
s + e 


. #4) s " \ . * " 

Wheat,R.0. 44to50| Fine..... . 50to52|  Pine....,. 68to73 | Indian Corn. 34 to 35 
Fine ...... b1— 54 Foreign,R. 42—52 Peas, Hog... 30—35 Oats, Feed... 20—23 
Red, New. 40—47 White F. 54 —56 Maple .... 35— 38 Fine .... 23-— 26 
Fine ...... 48—50 Rye ........ 28 — 32 White .... 35—37 Poland ... 23-25 
hite Old 46—52 Barley...... 26 — 30 Blue ...... o— 0 Fine .... 25—27 
Tine...... 53-55! Malting .. 35—43 Beans, Ticks 30— 35 Potato.... 26—28 
Harrow... 37—44 Fine ..., 28— 30 


New ...... 42—49 Malt, Ord... 58—63 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

| Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
329. Od.) Wheat.... 44s. 94. | Rye ....... 329. Sd, 
3 | Barley 1 i Beans . 
7 | Oats. oo 32 98 «6s Pea + 9 8 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. | 









FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
per sack 43s. to 46s. } Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. doz. 
eeccccccsocececs 33 — 38 Carlow, Oi. 0s. to Ui. Os. per ewt. 
Ik,on boardship34 — 36 62s. — 64a, 
33 76 — 8 















OCKTON «6.600005 — 35 | 
American ....... per barrel 24 — 27 | 
Camadian .....6.cceeeeceee 25 — 27 | Hams, York ............- ° SS 


-. 6 — 
Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 9d. to 7s. Od. 


Bread, 5jd. to 74d. the 4lb. loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoats ann Leapenmate.* CaTILe Manaer.” | Heap or Cartes at Tas 
«a ad 


a. s a ad CATTLE-MARKET. 











s ’ 
Beef... 2 6to3 6to310 .... 4 Otod Stood 10 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 &8—4 2—4 6 ...6 4 6—5 6—510 | Beasts.. 3,560 ..... 86: 
Veal... 310—4 6—4 8 2... @ E—5 4—5 10! Sheep..22,560 ..... 7,170 
Pork... 3 4-4 0—4 8 44—-4 6—5 © | Calves.. 131 .cccs 253 
Lamb 00-0 0-80 O .... Oo—0 O—0 O| Pigs... S15 «0, liv 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 

HOPS. WOOL 
Weald of Kent Pockets.. 65s. to &4s. Down Tegs ...... pertb. 20jd.to 2ld. 
Mid and Bast Kentditto. - & -— 7 Half-bred W cooee BS O= @ 
Sussex ditto.......+ss00+ - 6& — 80 Leicester Fleeces -7 =— 9 
Farnham ditto ............++ o—- 0 Combing Skins .......-..+++«+ 13 — 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. Whuirecmarec. 


CuMBEatany. 
Hay,Good .......++ Ths. to S4s.... S45. to 908. . vse 


92s. to 98 



















Inferior 0 — 7 60 — 65 70 = 
New ...0 - o— 0 we 2 = _ © 
Clover .....++++ 9 6 110 1050 = “110 . 100 — 108 
Wheat Straw az7 — 206m «O80 33 = 36 
GROCERIES j MISCELLANEOUS 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 3s. Od.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 45. 34.to 54. 64, 
Congon, fine .......+006 2 1-2 6 Brandy, Best Brands..... 19 6 — © 0 
Pekoe, tlowery «+3 0 —4 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 44-08 
In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 42 0 — 43 0 
Coffee, fine: in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s.0d.) Guano, Peruvian.perton.250 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 56s. Od. to Gls. Od.' Tallow P. Y.C...percwt.59 0 — 0 @ 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 55s. 0d. to 99s. Od.) a eee 6B Oo -—- 0 0 
Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 22s. 0d. to 26s. 6d.) Rape Oil, English refined 41 0 — 41 6 
Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 0s. 0d. Brown......«++ 3 6 — 40 0 
West India Molasses .... 16s. 0d. to 18s. Od.| Linseed Oil........ + 8B O— 0 06 
POTATOES Cocoa -nut Oil, o—45 6 
Kent and Essex Regents. .ton.100s.to120s./ Palm Oi]... ....-++++++++ o—-0o0 
~ Shaws. Mo — 0 Linseed Oil-cake, perton 210 0 — © 0 
York Regents ..150 —180 | Coals Hetton. coves 20 6 = 0 
Scotch 4, ceees ceveveee ese 100 139 Tees «neces: oo = @ 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[April 7, 1860, 





r _ 
RYSTAL PALACE,.—GREAT 
ELIJAH PERFORMANCE by THREE THOUSAND 
PERFORMERS, on Wednesday, the 2d of May. Conductor, 
Mr. Cosra. 

Reserved Seat Tickets in blocks C, G, K, CC, GG, KK, and 
in the Transept Galleries, will be ready for issue to the 
public at the Crystal Palace, and at 2, Exeter Hall, at 10 a.m. 
on Tuesday, 10th April. 

For tickets in the above Centra! blocks, early application is 
desirable 

By Order, GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


A] 
RYSTAL PALACE.—An arrangement 
has been concluded with the Société des Orpheonistes 
of France, for the visit of a large body of the Members of the 
Society to the Crystal Palace. 

The performances will take place on the Great Orchestra, 
in the Centre Transept, on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, 
the 25th, 26th, and 28th of June. The price of admission 
will be as follows :— 

Sets of transferable tickets (one admission to each of the 

ree Performances), 12s. 6d., Reserved Seats, 12s. 6d. 
extra ; or for the Galleries, 25s. 

Applications for these Scats will be received and vouchers 
issued—as at the Handel Festival—from and after Tuesday, 
April 10th, at the Offices at the Crystal Palace, and at 
Ex: oter Hall, , where also Plans of Seats may be inspected. 


RYSTAL PALACE,—On Wednesday, 
May 2d 1860,a GREAT FESTIVAL PERFORM! ANCE 
OF MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH, on the occasion of the in- 
auguration of the Bronze Memorial Statue of the Composer, 
provided by Public Subscription.—The BAND and CHORUS 
will consist of nearly THREE THOUSAND PER- 
FORMERS ; the entire Musical Arrangements being under- 
taken by the Sacred Harmonic Society. Conductor Mr. 
Costa. 
The Oratorio will commence at Three o'clock. The Sta- 
tue, which will be placed for the sion on one of the 
Jpper Terraces, will be unveiled at Six o'clock. A Great 
Torchlight Procession at Dusk. 


PRICES OF TICKETS.—Admission Tickets (if purchased 
on or before Ist Mey), ~~ by payment at the Doors on the 
day of the Festival, 6d. Reserved Stalls, arranged in 
Blocks, as at the Handel Festival, in the Area, 5s. extra ; 
or in the Corner Galleries, 10s. 6d. extra. 

Tickets will be ready for issue at 10 o'clock a.m. on Tues - 
day the 10th April, at the Crystal Pala dat 2, Exeter 
Hall, where also plans of the seats may be inspect) 

The New Season Tickets will admit on this occasion, sub- 
ject to the usual regulations—the programme may be had at 
the s same time on | application as above. 


3 jute 08 


> 

ASTER HOLIDAY 

The SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, with the 
Pictures presented by Mr. Sheepshanks, the Pictures of the 
National Gallery, British School (by authority of the Di- 
rector and Trustees), and the Art Schools for male Students, 
WILL BE OPEN F REE, every Morning and Evening, from 
the 9th to the Ith of April, inc ‘lusive. Hours: Daytime from 


10 till 5; Evening, from 7 till 10, By order of the Committee 
of Council on Education. 


_ AI 
CIENCE TEACHING.—Manufacturers, 
Publishers, &c., desiring to supply Schools and Classes 
for Science established under the Science Minute of the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education of the 2d 
June, 1859, with Scientific Apparatus, Instruments, Ex 
amples, and Books, bearing on—1. Geometrical, Mechanical, 
Machine and Architectural Drawing; 2. Physics, (Mechani- 
cal and Experimental); 3. Chemistry ; 4. Geology and Mine- 
ralogy ; 5. Natural History (Zoology and Botany, Vegetable 
and Animal Physiology); 6. Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
nomy, and Physical Geography ;—should apply for the con 
ditions to the Seerctary of the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, London, W. 
By Order of the ¢ ommittee of © ouncil 01 on Education. 













































THE CLERGY, D OTHERS.— 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that, by an Act passed 

on the 3d instant, 23d Victoria, Cap. 15, a Stamp Duty of One 

Penny is imposed on every “ Certified Copy or Extract of or 

from any Register of Births, Baptisms, Marriages, Deaths, or 

Burials, except in the undermentioned instances, in which 
exemption is granted. 

The Duty isto be paid by the person requiring the Copy 
or Fxtract, and may be denoted either by a Stamp impressed 
on the paper, or by an adhesive Stamp affixed thereto. 
Where, however, the adhesive Stamp is used, the law re- 
quires that the person who shall make, sign, or issue the 
Copy or Extract, shall, before delivering it out of his hands, 
affix the Stamp, and effectually cancel and obliterate the 
same, by writing across the Stamp his name and the date of 
the day and year on which he shall so write the same, so that 
it cannot, without fraud, be again made use of, under a pe- 
nalty of 20l. 

The requisite Stamps may be obtained either from the 
Chief Office in London, or from the Distributors or Sub- 
Distributors of Stamps in the country. 

By Order of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
THOMAS SARGENT, Assistant Secretary. 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 
London, 4th April, 1860. 








EXEMPTIONS ABOVE REFERRED TO. 

“Copies of Entries of Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials, 
transmitted to the Registrar of the Diocese, in pursuance of 
the 52 Geo. 3, c. 146. 

“ Certified Copies of Registers sent by Superintending Re- 
gistrars, _ the General Registrar, in pursuances of the 6 and 
7 W. 4, c. 86. 

“And Copies or Extracts made or given under or in pur- 
suance of the 7 Victoria, c. 15, to amend the laws relating to 
Labour in Factories.” 





DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 





Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of num- 
berless eminent medical practitioners, prove that a half-pint 
of Dr. px Jonen’s Oil is equal in remedial effects to a quart 
of any other kind. Hence, as it is incomparably the best, so 
it is likewise far the cheapest. 

Palatableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy, 
unitedly recommend this unrivalled preparation to invalids. 


Opinion of A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., L R.C.P., 
F. — 8., — of “The Spas of Germany, »“On Sudden 
Dei 
ol Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pe Jonen's Cod Liver 

Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time than others, 

and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 

often consequent on the administration of the Pale New- 
foundland Oils. The Oil being, moreover, much more palat- 

able, Dr. Granville’s patients have themselves expressed a 

preference for Dr. de Jongh’s;Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. 








Sold onry in Imreniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d., 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pz Joneu's stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINE, by ee Chemists. 

E CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD. and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C, 





} can be ma br 





~ r y x . 
A LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bartholomew Lane, London, (E.C. 

The Half-yearly DIVIDENDS on the Shares of the Com 
pany will be in course of payment on Tvespay, the l0th 
INSTANT, and every following day (Sarvapays excepted), 
between the hours of 11 and 3 « 

F. A. ENGELBACH, 
_ Dated the 5th day of a 1860. 


y , > x 

‘ALE OF LEAD ASHES, GUN 
J MOULDS, SERGE CUTTINGS, WOOL, SADDLERY, 
HARNESS, CLOTHING, CAN VAS, FILES, TOOLS, TRON, 
WOOD, HAYSTACKS, OLD STORES, and a STEAM- 
ENGINE. By Order of the Secretary of State for War. 

To be sold by public auction, at the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, on Monday, 9th April, 1860, at Eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon precisely, the following stores "— 

Lead Ashes, Gun Moulds, Saddlery, Harness, a Cloth- 
, Wool, Files, Tools, Canvas, lron 
od, Refuse Wood, &c., and a § 
viewed from Ten to One o'clock, and from Tw to Five 
o’clock on the three working days previous to, and on the 








Actus ary and Secretary. 













morning of the Sale ; and Catalogues obtained at the War 
Office, Pall Mall, at the Tower, and Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich. 








r y 7 ry 
(SONTRACTS 'S FOR TAR, PITCH, AND 
TALLOW 
Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, 
Somerset Pl , 28th March 1860. 

The C ery for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the L d Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, do hereby ~ otic e that on Turspay, the 17th Arrit 
next, at Two o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such 
persons as may be willing to Contr for supplying her Ma 
jesty’s Dock-yards with Stockholm TAR, Stockholm, Arch 
angel, or British-made PITCH, and Russia or English TAL- 
LOW. Distributions of the articles and forms of the tenders 
may be seen at the said office. N ender will be received 
after Two o’clock on the day of treaty, nor will any be no- 
ticed unless the party attends, or an agent for him ‘duly au- 
thorized in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Ten 
der for , and must be delivered at Somer 
set Place, accompanied by a letter signed by two responsible 
pefsons, engaging to become bound with the person tender- 
ing, in the sum of 25 per cent upon the value for the due 


performance of each of the contracts. 
Na r .u 
M®! PCALF E, BINGLEY, AND 
10." NEW fFATTERN and PE 
TOOTH BRU SHES, Penetrating Unbleached 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrr 
Sponges: and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., b., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatw and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—svld in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metealfe’s rated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the y Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


7 Sha hl ‘ 

T* sE ETH.—Mr. aa. ESKELL, Surgeon Den- 

tist, t Street (facing the Polyte chnic), sup 
plies his ENT D INCORRODIBLE TEETH, which 
so closely in shape and colour to those left 
in the mouth, and are formed so exactly to nature, that the 
closest observer cannot detect the difference : 
they restore perfect articulation and mastication. 
teeth are fixed from one toa complete set upon Mr. 






































PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 

















ole 












Eskell’s 
never failing and painless principle of Self-adhesion, without 


extracting any teeth or stumps, or giving any pain whatever 

and being incorrodible they possess the superior advantage 
of never changing colou w decaying. Mr. Eskell’s cele 
brated OSTEOPLASTIC ENAMEL for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth is a preparation which never changes colour nor af 
fects the colour of the tooth, and is free from any injurious 
properties either as regards the teeth or general health. Its 
application is easily performed, and without giving the 
slightest pain. Deficiencies of palate effectually remedied. 
Loose teeth fastened. Teeth regulated. Discoloured teeth 
restored, &c. Hours, ten to six Consultation, free. 
Charges strictly moderate.—314, Regent Street, London (op- 
posite the Polytechnic), and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, 
Establishe a 1847 ° 


BE SDSTEADS, 

















BATHS, and LAMPS, 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 

tinguished in this country. 
Redsteads, from.........+- 
Shower Baths, from...... 
Lamps (Moderateur), from . 
All other kinds 


Pure Colza Oil ........0+.0 ° 4s. per gallon. 
1 , * aa atta Are ’ . + 
k ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS 
* and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM ;s 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. The y contain such an 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVE RANGES, CHIMNEY 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL LIRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bar: 


12s. 6d. to 201. Os 
6l. 
7. 


rach. 
h. 
each, 





web 8s. Od. to 
++ 6s. Od. to 
the same rate 








7s. € 





















31. 15s. to 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5l. l2s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 


from 1/. 8s. to 80/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-plates. 


pr + Nal 
\ TILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marb! 











Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Range , Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clot Table Cutlery, Baths 
and Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron and Brass HKedsteads, 


Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show-}l mH at 39, Oxford 
Street, W. ; 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman Str ; and 4, 5, and6, 
Perry's Place, London. Established 1820. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


— Tumours, Scrofulous and Glandular Swellings, Abscess. 
At this season of the year, while the temperature is so 
variable, such diseases are constantly presenting themselves 
in sanguine and feeble frames. Allhave placed within their 
reach the antidote to these dreadful scourges, which, at 
their commencement, may be readily checked and cured ; 
but when neglected, resist, for a long time, the most appro- 
priate remedies. Holloway'’s Ointment rubbed on or near 
the affected parts, will thoroughly cradicate the cause of 
these maladies, and expel their seed from the system. 
Scurvy, Scrofula, and kindred disorders, disappear before 
this cleansing Ointment, and these purifying Pills, which 
cleanse and invigorate the system in every shape—they are 
unfailing specifics, 





J 





HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong use ful Tea, 2s. Sd., 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s, - rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., Is. 2d., 
Is. 3d., 1s. 4d., Ls. 6d., and 1s. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent earri: age-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars a at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 
=Tis "I ED a 
TIOLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET keeps any time, 
fresh as the blossom, and in any climate. H. B. can with 
confidence recommend the followi ing as some of the best per- 
fumes distilled :—Alliance, Boudoir, Forget me Not, Pare- 
well, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warriors’ Bouquets. None 
are genuine unless stamped “ H. Baripensacn, Perfumer to 
the Queen, 1578, New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's ” 


AMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, 
and Tatroduc er of the South African Wines. 
65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES 
The established reputation of these wines renders comment 
unnecessary. per doz. 
PORTS, SHERRIES, &c. & 208. 24s. 
The recent alteration of the Customs tariff enables me to 
offer various European Wines and Spirits hitherto excluded 
by the operation of high duties at the following reduced 
prices. 
























FRENCH. per doz. 
NE oo cictcscnecnies Fo = 24s. 
c — Ordinaire. ° 20s. 24s. 
Ik (various growths). 28s. 36s. 425. 
CH. MP: AGNE (Sparkling). 2s. 36s. &. 

SP AN § 

20s Sis. 
\TALON - Ws 24s. 
EXC ELLE 26s. 32s. &c. 






RED I . 
PORT ° 32s. 
Do. ° - 420, &e. 
*r gallon, 
Cooxac Branpy (Pale or Brown).... 24s. 
HOLuanns...... ° . los. 


Excetsion Brast 


wn, ) 
ae recommended for its use- > lbs. 


Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN 
LIQUEURS, &e., &e. 


Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application 
CASK, forwarded free to any 
Rotties included in Wines—* 
forwarded. TERMS CASH 
aremittance. Cross Cheques “ Bank of London.” J. L 
Denman, 65, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


can Ph can 
OQ W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
@ warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPITS fer 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military ofticers, 
and cadets, midshipmen and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
bin, and colonial use, embracing every varic 
= binet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite *"H. M. 
Dockys ards), Woolwich. 


UR 





fuln 
GIN, RU "M, Ww MIS 


WINE IN 


tailway Station in England 















DINNEFORD'S 
E FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


fi 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
1 ry . ry 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
The Lancet states, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.’ 

It is respectfully announced that to any application by 
letter, Brown and Potson forwaed the address (for any vil- 
lage or Town the Three Kingdoms), of Grocers, Chemists, 
&c., who supply their Corn Flour atthe usual price. Where 
any similar article is substituted or fore ed into sale upon pre- 
tence of being “ the same thing,” or “as good as Brown and 
Potson's,” if the name, address, d designation are kindly 
icated, such confidence will be greatly appreciated. 
and POLSON, Manufacturers to her Majesty the 
Paisley : and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


he > , 
] ANDSOME IRON and BRASS BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip- 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


] EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 

BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Hear and Soy, 

Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
Tottenham Court Road, W. 





TRADE MARK. 




















Queen, 


196, 










—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WHIte's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post,on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the ge 
MR. WHITE, —_ PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 16s. , 21s. s. 6d., and 31s. Gd. ; postage, Is. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d.. ise. . and 52s. Gd. ; postage, ls. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, 6d.; postage, Is. 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


TLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

v) &c. for VARICOSE VEINS and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taney 
are porous, light in texture, and ine xpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 1fs. each 


Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 
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AS! GAS : 

PHILLIPS’ “G AS APPARATUS are 

warranted the best for COOKING, Heating BATHS, 
CONSERVATORIES, HALLS, PUBLIC BULLDINGS, &c 
&e. 

They can be 
MANUPACTORY, 
eepee Selection of PATENT SAPETY ATLAS CHANDE 
LIEKS mae all kinds of Svperior Gas Fitting 

“ : B A Prospectus sent free by post 


QP RING ~ AND SU MMER rE. 
KW) BE. MOSES and SON 1 ite, that their preperra 
tions for SPRING and SUMM exceed any oftheir former 
efforts as well in extent asin variety 1 - 


! GAS 


seen, and their actions explained, at the 
55, SKINNER STREET, SNOW HILL, 


ATTIR 





t 
to st 











They have ransack 
ed the principal markets both at home and abroad for the 
pest and newest manufactures, and have suceceded in col 
lecting such an assortment of goods as has never be fore been 
exhibited under one roof in this or any other country 

Their BESPOKE TAILORING DEPAKTMI x fs have 
been supplied with an endless variety of the choicest and 

ost popular fabrics. 
“thar RE ADY MADE 
every respect, and they ve 
style, durability of materi 
of finish and cheapness, 
Metropolis of England. 


No less care has been bestowed on the HOSIERY, HAT 
and CAP,and KOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, which 
have been furnished with an entirely new stock of fashion 
able and seasonable goods at such prices as enable the pro- 
~ tors to offer their patrons very great advantages 

N.B.—E. MOSES and SON take this o pport unity of an 
nouncing, that they intend giving their Customers the full 
benefit of the abolition of the duty on Silks, Gloves, &c. 

E. MOSES and SON 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET 
Country Branches— 

BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE 

E. MOSES and SON wish it to be 
that if any article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, 
or the money returned, without hesitation. 

Their book, containing a Sketch of the History of British 
Costume, with self-measurement and list of prices, gratis on 
application, or post free 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—E. MOSES and SON’S Establish 
ments, will be closed on Friday, the 15th; and will be re- 
Nope as usua - = Saturday Evening, the lith instant, 

t 6o'cl 

pul “INDISPENSABLE” SU IT, made 

in various colours and patterns, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and business This? is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
able suitever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
ot FE. MOSES and SON, 

Corner of MINORIES = ALDGATE, and 

Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET. 


eeu 
HE GREAT EAST ERN, An elegant 
ALMANACK, with a beautifully-executed Engraving 
of the Great Eastern, may be obtained gratis of 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, ar 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET ant HART STRE ET 


HE ROYAL ASSOCIATION 


OR 
THE ' INE ARTS IN SCOTLAND 
Founded in 1533. 
Incorporated by Koyal Charter 1847. 
PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 1860 
First.—Each Subscriber will have a chance of obtaining a 
Valuable Work of Art, at the Annual General Distribution 
in July, 1860. 
Second.—Each Subscriber will receive a beautifully Dius 
trated Edition of the Border Ballad, 
“ THE DOWIE DENS OF YARROW,” 
Embellished by Engravings,after Six Oi! Paintings ex 
expressly for the Association 
By J. NOEL PATON, K.S.A 
Third.—Each Subscriber who, between the years 1559 and 
1860 inclusive, has paid up, in one or more payments, the 
amount of Five Subscripions of One Guinea each, will re 
ceive, in addition to the Engraving, Engravings, or Llus 
trated Works which will be annually issued as usual, an Im 
pression of a beautiful Plate, engraved by Luu Srocas, 
A.R.A.,in the highest style of Line, the same size as the 
Picture, 
“SCENE FROM THE GENTLE SHEPHERD 
By SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A 
Intending Subscribers are requested to furnish their Names 
and Addresses to the Honorary Secretaries in their respec 








CLOTHING Stock is complete in 
ture to say that for clegance of 
1, and workmanship, tasiefuiness 
it is quite unequalled, even in the 





















PROMOTION OF 


ecuted 





tive localities (to whom subscriptions may be paid, and 
through whom Members receive the Prints, &c., free of 


charge); or to the Secretary in Edinburgh, with as little 
delay as possible. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIV ED IN LONDON BY | 
William Tweedie, Publishe trand. | 
Charles Roberson, 99, Long Acre 
W. G. Drake, 43, Lothbury 
A.T Ritchie, 
F. N. Johnstone, 8, Fenchurch Street 
John H. Koch, Gresham House, Old liroad Street. 
oo Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 
. Hite heock, 67, Lombard Street. j 
D. M‘Combie, Hatton House, Hatton Garden. 
F. A. Curtis, 3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
William Wright, 7, Fenchurch Street 
J. W. Terry, Unity Bank, 10, Cannon Strect 
George Ramag 8, Dover Place, New Kent Road 
Frederick Birc 4, Leighton Grove, Tufnel Park, 
G. Donne, 155, Leadenhall Street 
Wm. Watson, 77, Cannon Street 
Edinburgh : 69, York Place. March 26, 1861. 
r . 7 . r wTDb Pr | 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIPICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. The y so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before use a. This 
metho! does not require the extraction of roots, or : 
painful operation, and will support : 
are loose, and is guaranteed to rest« u 
tication Decayed teeth rendered sound ond useful in mas 
tication. 62, Fleet Street.—At home from from 10 till 5. 


FURNITURE. Where to Buy, What to 


Buy, and How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, Illustrated by 300 Engravings (gratis), and post 
free—P. and S. Beyrvs, City Furniture Warehouses, 91, 
93, and 95, City Road. Goods carriage-free to any part of the 
kingdom. Note our 15/. Drawing Room Suite covered in 
Velvet or Damask ; patterns free by post. Inspection invited 


» . } 

i PPS’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA,— | 

v The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo | 
rating power of this highly triturated preparation have 
procured its general adoption as a desirable beverage for 
bre akfast, luncheon, or supper. Sold in Ilb., ilb., and jb. 

Packets, at Is. 6d. per lb., by Grocers. Each Packet is | 

labelled, “ James Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” | 

| 

| 


({OUGHS, “COLDS. — DR. LOCOCK’S 
PU LMONIC WAFERS give instant relief,and a rapid 
cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of | 
the breath and lungs. To singers a: 
‘re invaluable for clearing and stre 
The y have a pleasant taste Price 

lls. per box. Sold by all druggists. 
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particularly observed, 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST FOR APRIL. 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY: contain- 
ing the Earl of Chatham and Edmund Burke. By 
Joun Tous, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. with Five Eugra- 
vings, Gs, 


II, 
TOWN AND FOREST. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” Post 8vo, with an Illus- 


tion, 
Ill, 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 


tory. By Francis BuckLann, 
Wesuninster. Second Series, 
trations, 6s. 


IV. 

AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN 
THE AUTUMN OF 1854, By Isaac Hayes, Surgeon 
to the Second Grinnel Expedition. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Dr. Noxvroy Suaw. Crown 
Svo, with a Map. 6s, 


Small 8vo. with Illus- 


Vv. 


HOW WE SPENT the AUTUMN 


of 1859. By the Author of “The Timely Retreat.” 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


vi. 

HISTORICAL RECORD OF THE 
FIFTY-SECOND LIGHT INFANTRY: from 1755 
to 1858. By W.S. Moorsom, M.I.C.E., late Captain 
Fifty-Second Light Infantry, and D.Q.M.G. Imperial 
8vo. with Portraits of the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Seaton, and Sir John Moore, 
executed Plans of Battles, and Lithographic Plates of 


| Uniforms of the Regiment at three different Periods of 


26, Poultry. | 


ADVANCED 


its History, 1/, lls. 6d 

* One of the most important contributions to mili- 
tary literature that we have had for many years.”— 
Spectator. 


LEONORE and the LITTLE COUN- 


TESS. By the Author of ** The Myrtle and the 
Ileather.” Post Svo, 10s. 6d. |. Vow ready. 
vill. 


AND LABOURS OF 


By Dr. Picnor. From the 
[Now ready. 


THE LIFE 
SIR CHARLES BELL, 
French, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

IX. 

SAY AND SEAL. By the Author 
of ** Wide Wide World.” Library Edition, crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, Cheap Edition, small Svo, 
with an Illustration, 3s, 

Ricuagp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 

MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

Now ready, in demy 8vo. price 7s, 6d. cloth. 


ppsrory oF Tite CHRISTIAN 


London: 


CHURCH, a.p, 1-1517. From the German of 
Professor Kurtz. Translated by Rev. A. Epersurm, 
Ph. D. The want of a compendious and yet sufli- 
ciently full Manual of Church History has long been 
felt, and the publishers trust that the publication of 
Dr. Kurtz’s hand book so well known on the continent 
as the very best book of the kind, will constitute an 
era in the study of Church History in this country. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Crark; London: Haminron, 

Apams and Co, 


ELEMENTARY WORKS 


PUBLISHED LY 


BLACKWOOD AND 


W. SONS. 


Third Edition, price ls. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY 
By Davip Pacer, F.G.S. With Engravings on 
Wood,and Glossarial Index. 


By the same Author. 


TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. Second Edi- 
tion, enlarged, with Glossary of Scientific Terms 
and Engravings, price 6s. 


By the same Author, 


| HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND 


In crown 8vo. price 6s. 
Third Edition. 
THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 
By the Rev. James Wurre. A New Edition. 
To which is added an Analytic Table of Contents 
and Index. Price 7s. 6d. 
By the same Author. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, From the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1848. Post 8vo. price 9s. 
Twelfth Edition, 

EPITOME OF ALLISON’S HISTORY OF 

EUROPE. Post &vo. price 7s. 6d. 
ATLAS te Ditto, price 7s, 
In crown 8vo, price 5s. 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By Edward 
Saxo, F.R.S.E. This Treatise is intended to 
supply the great desideratum of an intellectual in- 
stead of a routine course of instruction in Arith- 
metic, 


GEOLOGY. 


By the same Author. 


| THE HIGHER ARITHMETIC: Beinga Sequel 


to “ Elementary Arithmetic.” Post Svo. price 5s. 


with numerous finely- | 


Son of the late Dean of | 


| Exposition of the Apocalypse, 


| TON, 


|THE 


| 
| 
| 


PENTATEUCHISM ANALYZED. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. price 6s. 
HISTORY of the CREATION and 
tf the PATRIARCHS ; or Pentateuchism Analyti- 


cally Treated. Volume First, The Book of Genesis. 
London: Grorek MANWARING, Successor to John 
Chapman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 
BOOK — EXAMINATION C ANDIDATES, 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d 
Tze ROMAN REPUBLIC; 
being a Review of some of the Salient Points in 
its History, Designed for the Use of Examination 
Candidates. By Horace Movie, Author of “ Chris- 
tian Oratory in the First Five Centuries.” 
Brapuvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 5s, 
ENERAL BOUNCE. By G. J. Wuyre 


G 
MELVILLE. 
the same Author, 


HOLMBY HOUSE. Two Volumes, 16s, 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s, 


KATE COVENTRY. Third Edit. 5s. 
THE INTERPRETER. Second Edi- 
tion. 10s. 6d 


Joun W. 
This day is PENTA: 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 28s. 


COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
J OF PSALMS: Critical, Devotional, and Pro- 
phetical ; the Text of the Authorized Version, Metri- 
eally Arranged, according to the Original Hebrew, 
with an English Analytical and Hebrew Index. By 
Rev. Wrm.1am pe Buren, D.D., late Donnellan Lee- 
turer in the University of Dublin; Author of “‘ An 
”"** Lectures on the Se- 
cond Advent,” ** A Compendium of Hebrew,” &e. 
Dublin : Hopers, Smrrn, and Co.; London: Hamit- 
Apams, and Co.; and Simpkin Marsnacy, and 


London: Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Co, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S _ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The following will be sendy next week. 





1. 
THE POEM OF THE BOOK OF JOB 
DONE INTO ENGLISH VERSE. By the Earl 
of Wixcuensea (late Viscount Maidstone). Square 
demy 8vo. 10s. In antique cloth, with red edges, 
9 
Dedicated to the Right Hon, W. E. Giravsrone, M.P. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
THE PROVING E OF REASON, 
A Criticism of the Bampton Lecture on the “ Limits 
of Religious Thought.” By the Rev. Jonny Youna, 
L.L.D. Author of the “ Christ of History,” “ The 


Mystery—Evil and God,” &e. Post 8vo. 6s, cloth. 


ROBERT OWEN AND His SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By Wirutam Lvecas Sarcanr, 
Author of ** Social Innovators, and their Schemes,” 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


4. 
SERMONS Preached at Lincoln’s Inn 


Chapel. By the Rev. F. D. Maunice, M.A, First 
Series, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth Second 
Series, 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. cloth. Third 


Series, 2 vols, post 8vo. price 21s, cloth. 


A Poem. 


Post 8vo. 


5. 
HEART. 
L.L.D 


By 


Price 


A MAN’S 
Cuaries Mackay, Esq. 
5s. cloth. 

6. 


KATHIE BRANDE;; or the Fireside His- 
tory of a Quiet Life. By Home Ler, Author of 
“Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” * Against Wind and 
Tide,” &e. 


7. 
BELOW THE SURFACE, 
English Country Life. By Sir A. H. Evron, 
New Edition, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


A Story of 
Bart. 
The seniees are now ready. 


NHIL iL MAGAZINE, 
1860), price One Shilling, With 


CORN 
No, 4 (for Apnit, 
Two Illustrations. 


TRAN NSFORMATION 
Romance of Monte Beni. By NATHANIEL 
rnorng, Author of ** The Scarlet Letter.” 
Second Edition. 


THE LIFE OF 
Editor of Shakspeare, 
Manuscript Anecdotes. 
thor of ** The Life of Edmund Burke.” 
With Portrait. Price l4s, cloth. 


the 
Haw- 
3 vols, 


3. 

EDMOND MALONE 
with Selections from his 
By Sir James Puior, Au- 

Demy Svo. 


4. 
NOT WRITTEN ?” Being 
he Errors of 
yt Post 


“IS IT 
the Testimony of Scripture against 
Komanism, By Epwanap 8. Pryce, 
8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 


NETLEY HALL; or, 


Sister. Feap. 8vo. 2 6s. cloth, 


The Wife’s 


'GREYMORE. "A Story of Country 


Life, 3 vols, 

7. 
THE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP. By J. R. 
Wisr. 2 vols. 


Surrn, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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This day is published, 


THE MILL ON 


THE FLOSS. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” and ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 


This day is published, 
Vol. I. to be completed in 2 vols. medium 8vo. 42s. 


A DICTIONARY 


OF THE BIBLE: 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY 
AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., Clasical Examiner in the University of London, and 
Editor of the Classical and Latin Dictionaries. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street ; and 
WALTON and MABERLY, Upper Gower Street. 





Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo. 8s. 
EMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE 
LATE ARY SCHEFFER. By Mrs. Grorr. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW POEM BY MISS POWER. 
Just published, in 1 vol. AND. me, 5s. cloth, 
bgp ome S HA a Poem. 
Manreverite A. Power, Author of * Letters of 
a Betrothed,” &c. 
—— Loyeman, Green, Lonoman, and Roxerts. 


EGR! in feap. 8vo. price 2s. bound in cloth, 
RADUATED SERIES OF 
oy B+ LESSON BOOKS, for all Classes of 
English Schools: Book the Turrp, being the second 
in order of publication, 
ndon: Longman, Green, Loneman, and Roserts. 


LORD OVERSTONE’S SPEECH. 
This day is oe rice ls. 
PEECH delivered by LORD OVER- 
STONE in the House of Lords, March 15, 1860, 
on the Address on the Treaty of Commerce with France; 
with an Appendix. 

London: Loneman and Co, 
MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF GENERAL 
HAVELOCK. 

On Friday he op + nad gery yg in 1 vol. 8vo. 


ith a Portrait y 
MEMorEs: of SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, 
K.C.B. with Selections from his Correspondence > 
and Journals. By his Brother-in-Law, Joun CLark 
MARSHMAN, 
London: Loxomax, Green, Lonoman, and Roprrrs. 

















MARY ANNE ee 
ee Que LIF 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price Tos. 6d. cloth, 
ACRED MUSI (a8 on MANIFESTA- 
TIONS of GOD to the SOUL of MAN; with 
Thoughts on the Destiny of Woman, and other sub- 
jects. By Mary Anne ScurmMetrenninck. Edited 
by her Relation, C. C. Hankin; with Preface. by the 
Rey, Dr. Bayer, Principal of St. Aidans Theological 
College, Birke nhead, 
Also, 4th Edition, — 8vo. with Portrait, 


8. 6d. 

LIFE of wary ANNE SCHIMMELPEN- 
NINCK. 

SELECT MEMOIRS of PORT-ROYAL, 5th Edi- 
tion, 3 vols. 21s. 

M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S ESSAYS on 
BEAUTY, the TEMPERAMENTS, and ARCHI- 
TECTURE, 12s. 6d. 

London : LonoMan, Green, Loneman, and Ropers. 





Lately y published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d 


rr r 
oD ERN ENGLISH L ITERATU RE, 
its BLE mr wY and DEFECTS. By Henny 
ii. Breen, Esq., F.S./ 
INTENTS <1. eos. “ QINCE Cobbett, we have 
tion; 2. Blunders: 3 not had so severe a 
Mannerism ; 4. Criticism; 5. | castigater of the solecisms 
Plagiarism; 6. Literary Im-| with which he has proved 
postures. some of our most celebrated 
“ i) R. BREEN’S book isan | Writers to abound.” 
attack (not at all un- John Bull 
called for) upon careless | « R. BREEN has pro 
writing.” Examiner. \ duced an agreeable 
ELDOM have we risen | volume, which deserves pe- 
from the perusal of a/ rusal for its temperate and 
work which has afforded a} well-meant endeavours to 
greater amount of satisfaction | show the carelessness and in 
and = pleasure than Mr. | difference to correct writing, 
Breen's interesting and | which characterise the works 
amusing compilation of ‘er-| of too many of our most dis 
rata’ and ‘corrigenda.’” tinguished authors.” 
Gentleman's Magazine. Notes and Queries, 
London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, and Ronerts. 








Just published, Second Edition, with Illustrative Map, 
{ex ls.; or by post, 14 stamps. 
MERICAN SECURITIES. Practical 


Hints on the Tests of Stability and Profit, for 
the guidance and Warning of British Investors. By 
An ANGLO-AMERICAN, 

“* A well written pamphlet just issue ed on American 
Securities, by an Anglo-American.” — Zimes 

“A very important and well-timed pamphlet. ae 
Morning Chronicle. 

** A valuable pamphlet.”— Morning Post. 

“May be perused with advantage.”— 
Herald, 

“* The pamphlet is well worth its shillingto all in- 
tending purchasers of American Stocks or Securities, 
especially Railway investments.’’"—Sun. 

“*A useful pamphlet, and one which demands the 
attention of those who have money to invest. The 
author is fully competent to give advice on the sub- 
ject of ‘ American Securities.’ — Bristol Times. 

London: Published by Maxx Neruews, 39, Corn- 
bill, W. P. Mercum, 20, Parliament Street, 


Morning 





UARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CCXIV. ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher’s by the 7th, and BILLS for insertion by the 9th 
instant. 
50, Albemarle Street, London, March 29, 1860. 


—_— REVIEW, No. CCXXVI. 
Is published Tuts Day. 
Contents. 
. Commercial Relations of England and France. 
The Youth of Milton. 
Expense of Public Education, 
. English Local Nomenclature. 
. Civil Correspondence of the Duke of Wellington, 
- De Broglie’s Church and Roman Empire, 
The Alleged Shakspeare Forgeries. 
. Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
. France, Savoy, and Switzerland, 
Phe reny Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A, and 
. Bu ACK, 
ws STMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW. SERIES. 
No. XXXIV. Aprit 1860. Conrenrs: 
. Vedie Religion. 
Manin, and Venice in 1848-9. 
The Ethics of War. 
Plutarch and His Times. 
Austria, and the Government of Hungary. 
. Parliamentary Reform: the Dangers and the 
Safeguards, 
7. Japan. 
8. Darwin on the Origin of Species . 
Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology and 
Philosophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Tra- 
vels—3. Science—4. History and Biography 
—5. Belles Lettres. 
London: GrorGk MANWARING, Successor to Joun 
Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


Now ready, 
HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
Vol. I. Handsomely bound in cloth or half calf, 
and illustrated by 412 Wood Engravings, and 7 Steel 
Maps, oo printed in colours. Price 9s. cloth, 
or Ils. half calf 
W. and R. Cuamnrrs, London and Edinburgh ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


13, ¢ Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
eaached WORKS, 


CSeHOuvekune 


A hm OS 0D 


a 








THE LIFE AND TIMES of GEORGE 
VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, By 
Mrs. Tuomson. 3 vols. with Portrait. 3ls. 6d. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 
Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sar- 
dinia during a Ten Years’ Residence. By Mrs. G, 
Gretron, 2 vols, 21s, [This day. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
HENRY IV., KING of FRANCE and NAVARRE. 
By Miss Freer. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s, 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 
By Lyons M‘Leop, F.R.G.S. late British Consul at 
Mozambique, 2 vols. with Map & Illustrations, 21s. 


CHEAP EDITION OF A LIFE FOR 
A LIFE, _By the Author of ** Joha Halifax Gen- 
tleman.” Revised, with Preface, price 5s. bound 
and illustrated, Forming Volume IX. of Hurst 
AND Biackert’s Stanparp Liprary. 

THE NEW NOVELS. 

WOMAN’S TEMPTATION. Edited 
by the Hon. Mrs. Raten Durroyx. 3 vols, 

“ The Hon. Mrs. Dutton has, we believe, been known 
for some time among a private circle of friends, as a 
lady of considerable literary acquirements, Her ap- 
pearance before the world of letters will undoubtedly 


extend that appreciation, and render her one of the 
most popular female novelists of the day.” — Messenger . 


STRETTON of RINGWOOD CHACE. 


3 vols. 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By 


WituiaM Howrrr. 3 vols. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE LADY. By 


the Author of ** The Three Paths.” 2 vols. 


GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. By the 


Author of * Wildflower,” &c, 3 vols. [Nezt week, 








ALBEMARLE Strarr, 
April, 1860, 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST FOR EASTER, 


ARREST of the FIVE MEMBERS 
by CHARLES the FIRST. A Chapter of English 
History Re-written. By Joun Forsrer. Post 8yo, 
12s. 


THE FRENCH INVASION OF 


RUSSIA: the Secret History of Events during the In- 
vasion and Retreat of the French Army, 1812. By the 
late General Sir Roperr Witsox, K.M.T. Plans. 
8vo. 15s. 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History. By Various Writers, Edited 
by We. Smrru, LL.D. “Vol. I. Medium $vo. 425, 

[ To be completed in 2 vols, 


REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS 


ASSHETON SMITH, Esaq.; or the Life and Pursuits 
of a Country Gentleman. By Sir Earpiey Wiaor, 
Bart. Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. lbs. 


THE INTUITIONS of the MIND. 


By Rev. James M‘Cosn, LL.D. 8vo. 12s, 


THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF 


the REFORM ACT of a. By Sir Jonny Wasa, 
Bart., M.P. 8vo. 5s. 


MEMOIRS and LETTERS of LORD 


CHANCELLOR SHAFTESBURY, illustrating his 
Life, from his Birth to the Restoration. By W. D. 
Curistiz. Portrait, 8vo. 10s. 


CAPT. SIR LEOPOLD M‘CLIN- 


TOCK’S NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the 
FATE of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN and his COM- 
PANIONS inthe ARCTIC SEAS, 12th Thousand. 
8vo. lés. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 
IRISH CORRESPONDENCE, extending from 1807 
to 1809. 8vo. 20s. 

PICTURES OF THE CHINESE, 


DRAWN by THEMSELVES. Described by Rev. 
R. H. Consowp, M.A., late Archdeacon of Ningpo. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


BECKET; a Biography. By 


Canon Roperrson; M.A. Post 8vo. 9s, 


MR. CHARLES DARWIN’S NEW 


WOBK—On the ORIGIN of SPECIES. 5th Thou- 
sund, Post8vo. I4s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of DANIEL 


WILSON, D.D., late LORD BISHOP of CALCUTTA. 
By Rev. J. Baremax, M.A. 3d Thousand. Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE STORY of NEW ZEALAND: 


Past and Present, Savage and Civilized, By Arrnur 
S. Thomson, M.D. 2d Edition, Mapand Illustrations. 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


THE 20rn THOUSAND OF MR. 


SMILES’S NEW WORK —SELF HELP. Post 
8vo. 6s, 


THOUGHTS on GOVERNMENT 


and LEGISLATION. By Lord Wrorrrstey. Post 
8vo. 7s, 6 


SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY—: 
SERIES of SERMONS, By Rev. A. 5. Farrar, 
M.A. 8vo. 9s. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the 


LIFE of SIR THOS. FOWELL BUXTON, By his 
Son. Portrait, Post 8vo. 2s, 


THE RISE, GROWTH, AND 
PRESENT STATE cf the ENGLISH CONSTITL - 
TION. By Davip Rowzanp. Post. 10s. 6¢. 


MEMOIRS of EARLY ITALIAN 


PAINTERS, from CIMABUE to BASSANO. By Mrs. 
Jameson, Kevised Edition. With much Additional 
Matter and Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 
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